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| To the Worlhipfull. 
JOHN SELDEN, 

Eſquier. 


| SIR, 


Have often deſired an Op. © 
Bly portunity 10 te ftifie both: to 
'W'9 your Celfand the world, buw 
much--1 bonour your tranſcenaent 
Learning. This Peece comming to 
my hands to tranſlate, I pitcb'd upon 
30:7. ſelf to beg your patrons ge forrt. 
Some perhaps may wy nan. 
not your Acceptance: the greater they: 
will your C andour app:ar in defen- 
A 2. d;ng 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


aing it from the overhatly cenſure 
of raſh Cutzchs.. It w4s 4. Speech 
made to the famons Cardinall Ri-\| 
chelieu, who is acknowledgedby all 
30. have beex the grand - Folitick 
States man, enther of Nis ON, Or pre 
cedent times; But: neither this, nor 
the Cardinals good Approbation of 
2t,are the anely cauſes of my Dedi-| 
cation, 

This, Sir, 4s &n'excellext Founda- 
tion for a beautifull StruBure, 1th 
Containes an exatt Method for the 
trayning up of youth in all manner 
of Sczences, audin ſo ſbert a time as 
0 former Age afjorded the like : and 
I amconfident this our Preſent cannot] 
chooſe but approve of . But to take a=} — 
way all Scrupulous doubts. from the 
common Reader, whether our Author 
bath ſet down the right way to atcherue! 
this ſo laudable an Enterpriſe, I aps) 
peale ro your Judicious Approbatton, 
If You think my labour well beſtowed. 
ſhall think my felf bappy : sf not, 1 


muſt 


EX 


-- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 8 
| muſt j.yt0 your Court-ous' Clement 
} aſſuring my ſelfe of your pardon for. - 
| my bold Intruſion, which T hope you 
: will look upon. as only my Ambition 
} to deerve the Title of 


Six 
; Your moſt humble: - 


Setvant,i, 


_——_— 


Robert Gentilis. - 
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TO THE 


MOST NOBLE, 


and moſt Excellent 
Mr, PETER: EISSINGH, 


Magiſtrate of the Cittic- of - 


Groninghe, and Overſeer of the 
Academic : Mr 'Oſebrands John Ren-. 
gers, Commitfarte for.the managing 


of the affaires of Omland, and over 
of the Acadtmiec, 


Mr Jodocus Heinſius Syandicus, and: 


Councellor of Om!laxd:,. and 
Overſeer of the Academic. 


«wies;, His diſcourſe which will ſcem Pa-” 
'M&F; radoxical!t both to the learned and- 
unlearned , doth not - pcomile ir 


: S% ſelfro be {o perlwative'to the-reas 
ders, as to draw them alt ro fide with the” 
Author ia his opinion, Himſelf had fro fuck” 
pretence; which cauſ.d'him\atre! he had once* .- 
put ta the prets,to-callitin'sg 1), | Hae "__ | 
Q. <1 
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ſo ſuppreſſed ir, had nor ſome perſons of worth 
defired-ro ſee-it , which! harh cauſed mee to 
publiſh it. - Yer the Reader may find hercin, 
what were- the thoughts and: intentions of 
one ofthe greateſt Politicians of bur age. 
Thoſe who wonder, why Socrates , Platoe's, 
and Ariftetles Schooles, yeeld no more Epa- 
minonde s,Xenophons,nor Alexanders,ſhall here 
find fatisfaRtion. Theſe great men made Sci- 
ences; av:it were, natureli to them,and cauſed 
them to grow up with thetii, giving them the 
Principles thereoftin their intancy,. Whereas 
now, the flower- of mans youth'is imployed 
in learning of the Preceprs of obſoler Lan- 
Prager; and after he hath gotten this vocal 
wledge, when he comes to any reall, he 
meers with ſome unskillfull. and - ſhufling,. 
reachers, who cither. through ignorance, or ' 
our of meer malice , obſcure Arts and Scien- - 
ces, under rude and improper termes, cloa- 
thing them, as 1 may-ſay,wath raggs and tat< 
rers, Blame me nor then, gentlemen,if I pre- 
ſent you this treatiſe: thero being aone;or bur 
very few extant upon ſuch a-Subje&t, Your 
afteRions to learning, and knowledge of ir 
hath perſwaded me, that ſuch births as theſe 
t.to have.approbation ,: or difacceptance 
trom ſuch as youare. I know there are many 
things-.in it, at- which weak underſtandings . 
way ſturable, - They will fay, that the Au- 
thor fecks with unexampled boldneſs,to un»+ 
dervaluc ancient Langyages,' to gain more.” 
tyc and. aufority- to his own native tongue. 7 
t thoſe who.ſhall.confides , that.all Nati-« 


ONS , 
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ons may apply: that whuch is here: particular- 
ly ſpoken of the pgrench, aſwell to their own 
mothcr tongue,will foone acquit him of thav 
impuration, You muſt moreover ebferve 
char he doth nor abſolutely diflwade any fron 
the ſtudy of thoſe he calls Obſolet Langua- 
ges, bur onely reftraines it within the bounds 
of a publick utility; He approves of learning 
of thole Languages, ſo we do is as the Greeks 
did the 4Sgiptiack, & the Arabians the Greek, 
namely to appropriate to their own Lan- 
e luck Sciences as were furſt conceived 
and written in the other, It were abſurd to ſay, 
that we cannot .in- our Languages doe 'the- 
like ; For reafon ſpeaks all Languages,and 
through the groan of expretſing ones ſelf, - 
all Nations ( were they never © —— 
did, & do dayly find our rermes & words fuf+ 
ficient to expreſs their thoughts, 1s mans un- 
derftanding become ſo ,and. barren, 
thar it cannot more dreſs.and trimm up Sci- 
ences after irs own faſhion 2 ' No indeed, it is 
as Yigoreus now as it was in former apes , 
bur more fervite. Ir is become like rhoſc de- 
generous and flowthtull painters, who dare 
nor adyenrure tote forth any thing of their 
own invention 5 on - _— [2 _ 
r coppiers of others draughts,; t 
by Cone Laſker e of their wi ſhew thae 
rhey underſt tho ſecrer and order of de- 
figning. And are cumtent to beſtow the ut- 
rermoſk of their art, and ſpend rheir rimes-in 
refreſhing ſome old images, and renewing 
with ſome quaint colours , the PNEITS 
0 


of a Judith and Hohofernes, It is no wonder 
therefore,it our modern Languages be fo poor, 
kceing, we beſtow-all the care we ſhould bave 
of. them, upon the beautifying and refining 
of the antient-ones , whoſe very Antiquity 0- 
therwiſe is a manifeſt proof of their defedt and 
barrenneſlc, For as thoſe-who ſpake them,had 
ſcon-fewer things then we , ſo-they-needed 
fewer words to expreſs them :- -and living in 
the firſt ages of the word , they could nor 
frame names for ſuch things as have been dif- 
covered - bur of late dayes, So that we may 
there find the miſtake of thoſe Criticks, who 
through a curious ſtupidity, will forſake Piſ- 
tolers of weight for light Mcdalls. - As for 


thoſe who imagine, thar treating of -Stiences: 


in yulgar tongues, will derogate from their 


Majeſty,1 belcive they have as line ground 


for i, as thoſe who ſhould conceive that rhe 
Yalue of Gold is diminiſhed by thoſe who 


hew -to diſtinguiſh the-Aurhors reaſons, from 
the praiſes which he atrributes to the perſon 
to whom he ſpeaks; that is to ſay, can diſcera 
the matter from the:accidents , the ſubſtance 


from:the colours,and the, words of truth from, + 
thoſe of infinuation,ſhal find that it would be. 
yetypadvantagious for every country,to have 
luch Sciences, as coneernc Policy, taught in ' 


their mother-rongue, And let ſuch as arc of a 
contrary.opinion,look upon this Treariſe,as 4 
triall of wit, and rcad. it oncly. to paſs the 

| rune 


digg it out of the cntralls of the carth, to - 
rehne it, and make ir ſerve for commerce, - 
Finally Gentlemen, thoſe. who ſhall know - 


time. My onelydefire is,to ſhew you that my 
duty ad affetion cauſed me to dedicate ir 


ro you all joyntly ; defiring not to be known 
by Gs other name, hen of 


Yourmoſt humble and 


..obedicat Servant. 
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LISSEILSSILEASSS: 
To the Reader. 


-Onrreons Reader, This ſpeech was made in 
& the preſence of one pi the ableſt Politicians 

of our age. Wherefore wonder not at the 
ſublime titles which our author gives him.I might 
bave left them out, but I held it not fit to alter any 
thing, either in the matter or forme of this Trea- 
tiſe. There is a _ ſpeech, which I ſhall alſo 
preſent you with, if 1 perceive you accept of 
this, 1 have in the mean time imitated the An- 
tient Prieſts,who wee wont to burn a little of the 
ha7f of the .beaft, which they intended to offer, to 
make an eflay by the ſmoak, therof, whether the 
F Ing would be accepted or no. Reade,and judge 

avourably, Vale, 


hy <ICAO0 | 


| 


| BU ave, Which 1s the dan bond that 


_T 
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| The Firſt Speech made in 


the preſence of 


The Late Cardinall of 
RICHELIEF. 


PS Hen the Frerch Academies 
| A was firſt eſtabliſhed by your 
/AN/JS Eminency for the reforming 
VARs and refining of our Lan- 
JISSVLH guage, thoſe who are verſed 
in Hiſtorie , did prefage the imminent 
glory of this Monarchie : having often 
read and ob'crved, that Monarchies , and 
Common-wealths never flouriſh:d more 
then when the Native Language firſt was 
riſen to tts full perfeRion; as the corruption 
| thereof was alwaies a .certain forerunner 


| of che ruine of Nations, and decay of Em- 


pires. F 
The regulating of words doth in'enfiblie 
produce in all places a contorm'ty of Lan- 


my 


- w. * 
_ 4 
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may be, to conjoyne the yaricus aftecRi- 
ons of people urder ohe government, and 
keepe them in aperfe& correſponuencie, 
wherein conhiſts the happinefle and proſpe- 
rity ot all States. uniting them in a true 
unde: {tancing of each other, wherein con= 
fits the happinefle and proſperuy of Scates, 
Whe: forc they who fir{t founded Cities for 
humane focieiue, and all the wiſe Politi- 
tians who i1cceeced them, tooke as much 
carefor the beautifying and refining their 
Language, as for any othereither Sacred 
or Ciyill buſinefe, namely Fundamentall 
Lawes, Myſteries of Religion, or the moſi 
holy Ceremonies. 

The greateſt Divines affirme, that the 
firſt Languageafter the Creation was eye- 
ry way accom; l:tht & compleat, as well in 
its entire ſtructure, as invention, and ex- 
preſſion. Becaule our f11it father who had 
an infuted knowledge of all things , gave 
them their rames according :o their ſpec 
ficall vertue and propertie, By this mieancs 
did 1e communicate his knowledgeto his 
poltericy, making iteafie for them ro grow 
upto undec{ianding, oncly by learning to 
{pea ke ; being withcut any other precepts 
inſtri:cd in all manner of knowledge. 
This larguage was of fuch effcacie , that 
every word wasas a who'e Science, which 
truly declared the Eflenceand Nature of 
every 
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Learning of Sciences, 3 


every thing: whereby man, who naturall 
defires to Know, found his defires tultilled, 
and fatished without any diftculty. Hee 
beganto Philoſophate, and learne how to 
live well, even from his birth and infancy. 


| Theintention ofthis firſt man, who was 


framed by the immediate hand of 
God, was to make this language inyaria- 
ors _ dre: Yew ic for _ —_—_ of 
is poſterity ) the character & livelyſpri 

of all thoſe rare lights, which Godof his 
goodnefle had infuſed in him. All ſucceed. 
ing languages have been moſt confulee, 
barren, and impertect ; by reaſon that men 
being become incapable of communicati» 
on. yea & even of ſociety,through the con- 
fuſion of languages , did almoſt loſe the 
uſe of diſcourſe, and lived for a time like 
{avages and yagabonds. It was a hortible 
diſorder amongſt mankind , and a terrible 
curſe upen the builders of Babel. 

Bur as ſoone as men began a little to af. 
ſociate, & reunite themlielyes,eyery one in 
his own family invented names for-ſuch 
common things as were molt necefhrie 
formans ordinary uſe, and then (as it is 
now adayes in new diſcoyered countries ) 
there wereas many Idioms as Common» * 
alies. Atlength(through ſaccefſion oftims) . 
men beginning to rallie and zather toge= 
ther, and lay the foundations of a avill 

”"e B 2 lie 
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life, all chete particular Languages ceaſed, 
and they agreed upon one common | an- 
guage for the mutuall underſtanding of 
people. | | 

T rue it is,that there rem ines ro monu- 
ments amongſt us in thele times of thole 
L anguages which were in thoſe primittye 
Empires of the world, A/jyrians, Egyptians, 
and Perſian:, unkefle it beupon ſome Pyra- 
midesard Medails, of which the worth 
and fignification 1s not krown in our 
dayes. But the Cnaldean and Egyptian 
Prieſts and Magitians, who taught all 
manner of Sciences in their mother tongue, 
witneſs \ufkciently, that they had caretully 
refined it :-iceing that che firſt ( after the 
confuſion of Languapes )-invented tuffici- 
cient tearmes , not onely for ordinary dif. 
courſe and commerce , but allo for the 
| ſublimeſt ſpeculative Sciences , Myſteries 
of Religion, and ina word for all manner 
of ſccret things, which came rot to the 
knowledge of vulgar people. 

T he at:c ent Gaules,though they were fo 
much addicted to warre, that becauſe they 
would not bce troubled with a:i.y other 
thicg, they left the judging of law 
ſuits, the governing of Politicke butine!s 
and a{l other peaceable aftiires to be ma- 
naged by their wives; And had a tunda- 
mentall law among(t them{clyes to let 
forth 
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forth every ſeventy yeares, two hundred 
thouſand choyce fighting men inthe tie'd, 
and {end them away ont of their owne 
Kingdome to conquer ſome other country. 
Ye: 16 earefull were they of maintayning 
and tefining their native language, that the 
Bards ':and Semnotheans , who were their 
Poets, have been thought to exceede the 
Greek ard Latine ones : And it is no 
{mall honour to this country, that we read 
evenin {oman Hittories, how that Statins 
Cecilius, a Gaule, was Schoolemafter to En- 
nius, the ancienteſt of their Poets, and that 
the {aid Ceci/ius together with Yalerius Cato, 
another Gaule, were the firſt that brought 
Poctriete Rome. And in thoſe dayes the 
ordinary employmetrs of Noble mens chil- 
dren were to make verſes, and learne all 
mann*r of ſciences in their own mother 
conzue. And.the Greekes doe not oncly 
confeſſethey had their charaQters and let- 
lers of theix Alphabet from the Gaules ; but 
even 4ri/totle himſelfe (as Laertius reports) 
freely conteffes that they borrowed their 
Philsſophic of our Druids and Scmnotheans; 
whereby we may know, that our forefa- 
thers were aS Skill irr Sciences , as they 
werepracQtiſed in well ſpeaking: and that 
they are no: without reaſon eſteemed to 
have be-n the Authors of Phyſicall a: q 
Morall Ph'lofophte, Geome:rie,and other 
karnng 
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leaming, which had its originall amongſt _ 
them, and was from thence {pread abroad - 


into other countries. For although Philo. 
ſophie be naturall co all men, an4 hath fuc- 
coively flouriſhed in many parts of the 
world ; . yet one may inſomemancer ſay, 
that ours 1s its natiye countrie, and that it 
is more proper and naturall to this Nati. 
on then toany other ; ſecing that when it 
was utterly extinguiſhed in Egypt, Greece, 
and Arabis, yet it remaiced flill in this 
country, in deipight of all the revolutions 
- and changes of State, which uſually alter 
and turne eyery thirg uplide downe, 

As ſoone as the Grecians had attained 
toany domination, they uled their beſt en- 


deayours both to refine and perfe& their - 


Language, and allo tomakeitextendts 
kacing provinces : its originall 


the neighbWac 
atfirſt was-1n that little countrie , which 
wascalled Hellas; and afterwards it paſ- 
ſed oyer into the Kingdomes of Epirus and 
Macedonia, the Iſlands of the Ayean Sea, 


Candie, Corfu, Egypt, Rhodes, Natolia, Pon-. 


$165 Enxinus, Trebizond, to the very mouth 
of Danubins. Thrace, Sicily, and all the (ou- 
therne coal} of Italie, to the very confines 
of France, which extznd from the Rhoſne 
to Genoa; it being certaine that Mar- 
ſeiiles was orce a Colonie of the Phoceans. 


Their Amalls ieſtifie that the Areopagee 
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had the charge of refining the Language;8: 
the 4rcopagites did oftentimes mect tor the 
ſetting of the genuine meaning & true pro= 
nunciation of a letter, or anaccent: & to ic 
mult be atrribured the glorie of preferving 
th:s language the ſiruQure of which is fo 
admirabl- in all its parts, that it hath ter- 
y<d fora Modell & Idea to the Latine & 
other Languages that have beene {ince, 
And when the Greekes were divided into 
ſeyerall States, thatd:vifion occalioned as 
many leyerall Dale&s, as there were 
Common-wealths, whrreot e:ch one 
ſtroye who ſhould moſt pliſh & beautt- 
fy its own manner of ſpe | ta : As ifcthey 
would have ro:ed the difference of their 
Soveraienetics by ſome diverſity of _ an- 
guage : So that now reading thole Au- 
thours who'e works are vec extant a- 
moneg(t us, we can hardly judge which of 

them hath moſt refined his Dialect 
The Roman Senate (the wile(t, and moſt 
venerable aflemblic of the world) judge- 
ing it to beno lefſe advyartageous for their 
Republick to amplifte their Language, then 
to extend their * ba6”ng had relolyed to 
make tt as nniverſall as their domination, 
For the efteCting of which glorious de- 
figne, rhey ſent out Colonies into all parts, 
and gaverhe greateſt cities of thole coun- 
tries which they had conquered the privi- 
B 4 _1-dge 
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ledge of Roman freedom to oblige them 
to ſpeake their language , without which 
they might not be capcable of bearing any 
Off.cein the common- wealth, They alſo 
made decrees; that no forraigne bufineſle, 
ſuites, and Embaſſies ſhould be diſcuſſed 
1n the Senate, but in Latine, their Proyin- 
call lawes ſhould bee written in it, and 
their Pra tors and Goverrors of conquered 
Provinces ſhould give judgement in no 
ethcr IL anguage, It was a policie religi- 
ouſly obſerved by the Roman Magiſtrates, 
never to give any Audience to any ſ{tr1nge 
L anguage, denying that privildgeeyen to 
the Greeke, though it were famous and 
celebrated amongſt them. They allo ſer 
up publike Grammer Schooles, to infiru& 
and bring up youth inthe Latire tongue in 
all cities of their Dominions. . Theiewere 
the -meanes by which theſe great Po- 
licitians1pread their lanzuage throughout 
the world , and taught Africk , Spaine, 
France, [talie, Germanie, Valachia, England, 
and divers other Northern Regions to 
ſpeake Latine, untill che diſſipation of that 
Empire. They had not (I-muſt confefle) 
the like ſucceſſc rowards the Eaſt, becaute 
the Greek, which by reaſon of <Eciences, 
was there inits lufter, did that way ftay 
the courle of the I atine tongue, 


No ſooner did the Arabians be- 
gin 
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gin.to build their greatneſſeypon theruines 
ofthe Roman Empire, but they preſently 
began likewile torehne, extend, and am- 
plitie their | anguage, and having ſubdr d 
a great pariof Aſia, Africaand Zurepetiicy 
brought it into divers Eaſtern, Southerne, 
and weſterne countries,and made itſpread 
as far, or fartherthen any other, that we 
haye yet knowne 

The Turkes, though they be enemies of 
Sciences., having baniſht themout of E- 
£ypt, Greece, and Arabia, doe . notwith- 
{tanding intrude their Language into all 
the.countries which they conquer, cauſing 
the people to make ule of it in their milita= 
ricaffane;, and all publike atsand in- 
fruments.- And. though the Arabick 
tongue. be the. beautifulleſt, and richeſt of 
any Nationall.Languaee now extant, and 
be yetuſed in Egypt for an Interpreterof 
their Religton, and Alcoran : yet doethey 
in{lzve the Inhabitants to the rigor of this 
law, to deſtroy it utterly by degrees, and 
bring in the Turkiſh Speech in Read of 
IE, 

The Spaniards likewiſe, whoſe domini= 
ans are hard to be preſerycd,the parts ther. 
of being lo farre diſtant one from the other; - 
had no ſoorer !1aid che foundations of their. * 
Valtyerlal monarchie, on they indcayored. 
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tothe uttermoſt of their- power, to ſpread 
their Language, . not onely inthoſe coun- 
tries which they had gotren in Africk & Eu-J 1) 
rope, but have extended it eyen into Ame. | Of 
rica, Sothat Peruywhich is allo called the |} a1 
Golden Caſtile, though above fifteene hun- |} r3 
dred leagues diſtant from Spaine , ſpeakes } p* 
now no longer its own, but hath been con | at 
firaincd as well as the eſt to imbrace the | 1c 
conquerers language. Philip King of $þaine | 15 
forced the Moores of Granada to change I© 
their habit and ſpeech, for no other reaſon, 
b:1t onely to. keepe ſo many different and 
ſeyerall Nations in perfe& union ard cor;- 
cord, by a cor.formity inall things. 

Finally the French tongue onely hath 
had the ill fortune ro remaine for. a Ing 
feafon deformed-, rough , and irregillar, 
though the Nation hath alwaiecs been po- 
tent and glorious ; not through any bar- 
renneſſe or defe& 1n the French Genius, for 
both the Greekes and Romans haye al- 
waies given pregnant teſtimonies of their 
eloquence ; but the beginning of this dil- 
order began in 1ulius C4ſars time,.who ha- 
vying conquered the Gaules (the better to 
ſubje&tthem to the Romiſh yoake) extir- 
* pated the ancient Gau/cs baniſhed our Dr«- 
ides, who were the oiiely depohitories © 
our Lawes, Religion, and Sciences, thatf | 
he might finde fo mug the lefle refiftancef] 18: 
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to the introdi1&tion of Roman Cuſtomes, 
Afterwards the Norcherne nations,name- 
ly Franconians, Gothes, Hunns, V andalls, and 
others, going in queſtof a milferc. mare, 
and mote tcuitfull countries, mads ſeve- 
rall inrodes into this, came and inhabited 
part of it, whence proceeded the mixture, 
and corfufion which we may this day ob- 
ſerye in it, For on that fide of France which 
is nexttoGermany and the Netberlands, it 
receiyed many harſh words,of a difficult 
and hard pronunciation ; towards Spaine 
and /ta'y, itretained miny Latine words, 
And aferwards being divided into ſeyc- 
rall ſtates. exch people contained them- 
{elves within the bounds of their owne 
precin&ts , which hindred the free come 
merce one with another : and this ſepara - 
tion framed as many ſeverall Diale&s - 
moneſt them , as there were Prin :1p2 t- 
ties. IM X 

The h1tred which the Romans bare the 
Gaules, by reaſon oftheir yalout, and the 
frequent victories they had gotten ofthem, 
was {o exceſſive and invererate, that ranſ- 
acking and pillaging the whole countrie, ' 
they ſuppreſſed all the bookes, writings, ' 
andrecords of the Semnotheans, Bards, and }. 
Druides, And tre Emperour Tiberi :5, ut- 
terly to extingiſh the name of - Games , 
interdicted the Pricfts to facrifice, and Wy 

tr 
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der afalie pretence of Magick, and in- 
 chantments, wherewith he accuſed them, 
bedioyethemall out ofthe country. Anto- 
ninus the Einperour was nolefle an enemy 
to them, though hee tooke a farr milder 
and more politick way to ruine them, For 
conſidering that the belt way to make our 
forefathers forget what things had been 
done before, was to annihilate. and aboliſh 
their native Language, hee did notonely 
command them to learre the Latine, ard 
to pleade therein, & to makethoſe Hymnes 
Which they ſung in their ſacrifices, in that 
language ; but forbad them likewiſe to 


treate of any matters with the Emperors by 


meanesof any interpreter; ſaying,it was a 
thing misbeſeeming Roman greaineſle, to 


be ſpoken toby a lubjets Language. Yet. 
neither theſe, nor theſucceeding Emperours- 
could utterly aboliſh the Gaules Lan-. 
guage: And notwithſtanding all theſe. 


viotent courſes, ſome Colledges which the 


Bards had erected indiyers cities, name-. 


ly at Treves, Autua, Beſanson, Tolous, Mar- 
ſeilles, and Lyons, ſtood many yeares after, 
But as ſoone as they had ſhaken off the 
Roman yoake, and the French Monar- 


chie was rec{iabliſhed, they began againe. 
totake ſome care oftheir native Language, . 
and Poetrie beganto bein reputeamonglt , 
:hem, ſo farre that eyea Kings and Prin. , 
CCS 


%, 
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ſome Greeke letters, which he thoughtwe 
ſhould want in our Orthographie, enjoy- 
ning all Schoole-matfters within his King- 
dome to make uſe of them in writing of 
French. cCharlemaine writ in . vere the 
molt memorable as of his anceftors, and 
himſelfe compoſed a French Grammer. 
P bilip the renowned, and diverſe others of 
our Kings and Princes did alſo beautifie 
ournative Language, But the Latin had ta- 
ken ſuch deepe root., that it alwaies pre- 
yailed, and hindered our Language from 
comming to its full perte&tion. 

Lewis the Eleventh was the firſt that ef. 
fecually employed his power. and au- 
thoriry in the reſtauration and reeftabliſh- 
ment of our native Language. For having 
reunited divers Provincesto the Crown,te: 
make the Language alſo conformable,he. 
cauſed divers diſpatches; which untill that 
time had been framed incorrupt 1] atine, to. 
be afterwards written in French, And by ' 
this menes this great. King gave againe, 
ſome luſtre and ſubfiftence to our Lan- 
evage, ſo thatto him we may attribute the: 

Jory ofhavinghim,in!cme tort, the Foun- * 
Tr of it ſeeing that by this his ordinance it. 
began by little andlutle to be regulated, 
and 
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and come againeto ſome perfection, 'untill 
the raigne of Francis, who ſeconding his 
predeceſſors Royall intentions, comman- 
ded all pleadings to be in ahe Vulgor 
congue, and judgemen:s to be given there- 
ip, which had before been done in Latin. 
This great Prince allocaut:d manie ar;ci- 
ent Authours to be trar ſlated into French, 
and granted ſeverall privitedges and pre- 
rogative, to Hittorians, Pocts, and Ota- 
tors of his time, 

Our Language went on increaſing un- 
ter Henry the ſecond , Charles the ninth, 
Henry the third, and Henry the Great, For 
in their dayesaroſe many rare and ſublime 
underſtandings whopÞricked forward by 
a noble emulation and defire of beautify- 
ing thc French tongue, invented many 
new words, ard writ ſeverall-admira ble 
workes : the chicte whereof were Amiet, 
Ronſard, Baif, Du Bellay, Todellus, and di- 
vers otkers, who having written all much. 
- bour ore time , might be- faid to have 
brought our Language toa inoft high point 
of perfeRtion. But doe what theſe great 
Princes conld , they hardly freed it from 
its Farbariſmes, it was ſo confuſed and ir- 


verſe other tongues. His Maj:ſty hath 
fourd out the true, and hicherto corcealed 
way, to regulate it inall itsparts, and re- 
duce 


.termingled with corrupt Latine, ard dt- - 
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duce ittoa perfe&t accompliſhment, by the 
good adyice & known wiſedomeof your 
- Eminency, in founding the French A cade- 
mie,and filling it with men of eminent and 
refined learning, the choile wits of the 
Kingdome, who diſcreetly omit and cut 
off unprofitable and ſuperfluous words, 
wiely adding whatſoever is waning in 
our Language for the happy expreſſing of 
our thoughts, baniſhing all thoſe Gothick 
rexmes which wete crept in amongſt us by 
the communion we had with thofe Nor- 
therne nations, preſerving and cſtabliſh- 
ing in their rome (uch as wee had bor- 
rowed from: politer ard more civilized - 
peoplc; to that our ſpeech is daily beautifi- 
ed, our Authors write more without fault, 
our Lawyers grow morecloquent, exprel- 
ſing themſelves in rhetoricall and == 
phraſes, our Provinces are purged of their 
{cyerall Diale&ts, which hindered their 
commerce, being hardly able to under-. 
ſtand one another without interprerers. 
Give melcaye to tell. your Eminency 
that for the perteRting of this great work, 
nothing was ſo neceſlary as the ſetling of 
an Academie in this Kingdome, in which 
both the native and forraigne gentry mighr. 
learne Sciences in our mother ton2ue, This 
being an infallib'e meanes to reforme the 
Language cycnun the remoteſt proyinces, 
an 
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and reduce the whole nation to an unifor- 
mity of ſpcech and Diale&, to make our 
Language famous in ſirange countries , 
cauſing all the {ubjeRs of this Kingdome 
to obſerye the rules ard precepts of the A- 
cademy, For Sir,we readein Hiſtories that 
there be foure principall waies, to bring 
languages to a full perfeion,amplitie, and 
unmortmal1ize them. 

The firſtis by Armes, when the conque- 
rer binds the yanquiſhed to ſpeake his 
I anguage, either by planting colonies in 
it; or by cauſing all publick a&ts and Dil- 

atces to be ſet downe and framed in that 
peech which they intend to bring.in, The 
greateſt 'mark2 of Sovyeraintie 15 to force 
conquered nations to al:ertheir Idiom:and 
the laſt King of the antient Hetrurians , 
yeilded to all conditions which the victo- 
rious Romans would impoſe upon him, 
but onely to :hat of admutring the Latire 
tongue within his dominions. This was 
the meanes by which the Romans made a 
orea: part of the world ſpeake 1 atire, the 
Goths and Arabians introduced their lan+ 
evage Within the bounds of the Roman 
Emvire, and whereby the Turkes have ſa 
far extended their ſpeech. and this way 
13reſeryed for your Emirency to adyance, 
by making our armies yictorious, anden= 
larging the bounds of our Monarchie, 
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The ſecond meanes is , tranſlation of 
writers -, whereby we change and trant. 
form into our own Language, the rare in- 
ventions, and rich coneeipts of other Na. 
tions; making them ſpeak ſuch at) idtom as 
they never underſtood, For which cauſe 
Ptolomie King of Egyptfillcd up that fa- 
mous Librarie with ſeven hurdred thou- 
ſand Manuſcripts, the greateſt part wher- 
of were tranſlated out of other Tongues 
into Greek, and bought at lo high- a rate 
the ver{1on ot rhe Septuagint. By meanes 
of tranſlation alfo did Ari#totle write 
thoſe exquifite Politicks. ( whereof ſome 
fragments onely remain tous ) having the 
ſeyerall ſorts of Governments of all Na- 
tions of the World brought unto hins in 
writing ; Alexander haying ſent Ambaſſa. 
dors every where,on-purpole to extract the 
beſt ourof:each Countries Lawes, to have 
a perpect Politie framed thereby , which 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved within all 
his Dominions. 

The Romans, following this great Mo- 
narch's example , {ent ſome of the ſuffici- 
enteſt men of their Common-uwealth into 
Greece , totranſlate the beſt of the Grecian 
Lawes, out of which extracts, they fram d 
their Lawof the twelve Tables, called 
Lex duedecim tabularum, which was atter- 

wardtheſpring and foundation of all the 
| F. 81048 
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Roman Lawes, Ard attheir returne fron 
Athens, their ordinary employment wag $*! 
to tranſlate into Latine the moſt remarka4JV 
ble things which they found written in th{*** 
Greek tongue. -1:d anio:gltthe reſt c ice fir; 
ro ( aszcalous in the beautifying of higÞ?! 
nativelanguage, as of the maintaining of ele 
his Countries liberty ) invented ſuch ex bee 
quiſitetermes for Morall Philolophy, thafſ”%? 
all his works which are extant therein, ard , 
as ſo many of his Maſterpeeces, Some,to( the 
much affc&ed tothe Greek rongue, woulc Gr 
have diverted him from his intentions; buf” 
he rejecting their counſell, went happily of 

in his deſign, &, had henot been prevented 
by a violent death, was reſolyed to tran{JÞ<c 
late the whole courte of Philoſophie ou&5, 
of Greek into Latine, as he promiſett Ts 
in his lecond Book. de Divinatione, and o#0! - 
ther ſeveral places. [His death was one of, * 
thegreateſt misfortunes that eyer befell tho 
not onely the Common-wealth of RomeÞ* 7 
but ſince thatall(o, all the States of Chriſt? 
endomes For ſince that great man, neveſ*! 
durſt any undertake ſo greata work, and ect 
conſequently the Latine tongue hat! 
wanted the pure termes of arts and (cienF""! 
2 ces Forthough Boetins, upon the decayirs his 
of the Latine rongue, did attempt 2 
tranſlate the courſe of Philolophie, ir waÞ53. 
neither followed, nortavght. And wr Q 
tan]: 
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tranſlators as have undertaken any ſuch 
Ithing ſince the fi:{t foundation of our Uni- 
yerhries, finding no proper Philoſophicall 
Itermes inany Latine Authots, were con- 
Iftrained to framencw ones , {o improper , 
Jbarbirous, and remote from that primitive 
gelegancic, that they would ſcarce haye 
Ibecn undcrlitood by the antiert Ro- 
$104145- 
| The Arabiansuled the ſame meanes, ard 
Ithere arc even in thele daies extant divyerie 
FAGreek Authors, yea, even ſome books of 
Ariſtotle tranſlated into the Arabick tongue, 
Iwhich are notro behad , neither in their 
Jown Originall, nor yetinLatine ; which 
dcokes the Eſtates of the united Provin= 
\$Ce5, great lovers and promoters of learn- 
ling, are now Caufing to be tranſlated out 
of Arabick into Latine, 
if And this meanes belongs properly to 
| hoſe who are of the French Academic; it 
is a commendable kind of work, which 
may be performed in a. ſtudy at conye- 
F$ienthoures, And ſeeing they are ſo per- 
\<&ly skilled in forreign Languages , that 
ey can prudently thereby regulate, and 
n Enrich ours; we do hope and expect from 
 $his honorable _—_ faithfulltranſla- | 
.Fions of the belt books antiquity hath lefc 
,aÞ'S; whichthey may perform as a recreati- 
of2 in their yacant houres, to ſolace them 
a | ſclyes 
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themſelyes after their + ſerious employ 
ments in producing and inventing ' ne 
andclegant words and expreſſions, 

The third meanes is Grammar; bi 
which we learn to declineand conjugate 
read, and pronounce in all places, inone 
manner, : nd for this end, Ariſtotle, PI 
to, iritFopbanes, 4pollodorus , - Ariſtarchns 
Chryf:ppus, Cicero, Ceſar, Varro, Quintilian 
Donatus, Priſcian, Charlemaine,and many c 
ther great perſons of both Nations hay 
written ſocarefully thereof. The Roman 
did for that end ere two and twenty pub 
lick ſchooles in Rome, and many more i 
their ſeyerall Provinces, to inftruct rhet 
children, and bring them up in an unifor 
pronunciation. Though they hag not! 
thole daies any Colledges founded fc 
Sciences, but Greek teachers orely mac 
uſe of in private houſes, to. teach them Sci 
ences in the Greek language; 

And it Francs the ff had well- be 
thought himfelf, and firſt endeavoured 
layean uatformity of language 1n all hi 
Dominions, ard had to chatend founded 
French Grammer-ſchooles in ſevera 
Citics-of his Kingdome ; he had ſayec 
much of that yaſt expence which he,wasa 
;n erecting of lo many Colledges for th 
Hebrew, Greek, 4rabian, & Latine tongue 
and there had not been atthis timeſom 

n 
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ny ſeyexall ſorts of ſpeeches, in this King- 
dom, butall. would haveſpoken after one 
\ Marner, 
1 But the moſt certzin, and powerfull 
| meanes to regulate Languages, and make 
them laſting and univerſal , is to make 
| them interpreters of Sciences, which are 
4 no looner brought into a Nationall Lan- 
guage, but they grace it with all neceflary 
{ ornaments, and make it eyery way com- 
{ plear. By their meanes, the Eg yþtian, way + 
and Arabian tongues haye obrained fo 
;} much credic inthe world; and learned Na- 
if tions have made all the Earth ſpeake their 
particular and Mother Languages. Their 
workes haveciofled the Seas, and when 
they have been baniſhed out of their Na- 
tive Country, they have found courteous 
I entertainment amongſt forreign Nations, 
The authority of Sciences hath giyen the 
4 Eaſtern Languagestheir paſſe to travell in- 
4 toour parts. Conquerors can extend their 
4 Languages no further hen the bounds of 
4 their Conquelts, nor can they. make them 
laſt there any lorger thentheirown pow- 
4 er, Translators and Grammarians have 
4 alſo in ſoine marner their bourds, Scien- . 
ces oncly enjoy the priviledge and prero- \. 
gative of m.king anguages immortall , 
and extending them beyond the bounds of 
4 thole Kingdomes in which chey had their 
OIl- 
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origine: So chat when they are deadintheir 
own naturail Country where they were 
firſt ipoken, they ſuryrvve amongft other 
Nations,or atleaſt tind an honorable romb 
inthe memory of the learned'ft and wilcſt 
men. 

Want ofthis laſt meanes, hath been the 
cauſe that our French rongue hath retmain« || ; 
ed barren and unpoliſht, without rule and 
order within the Kingdom, reftrained with 
init, and fora long time unknown to 
ftrangers. It wants not all diſpoſitions re- 
quired forthe perfeRting of it, if irwere but 
well followed ; for queſtionlefle all Lan- 
guages are of themſelyes equally able to} 
expreſle their thoughts : and if any one 
hath a prerogative abovethe other, it muſt 
be attributed onely to the labour and in- 
dultry of the moſt excellert men of each 
Nation, When Homer and Demoſthenes , 
Cicero, and Virgil, Boccace and Petrarch , 
Grenada and Lopez de Vega, amiat and Ron- 
ſard, famed a defign to write in their own 
Languages, they were then but in their in- 
fancie, and yet theſe famous Pcrions 
brought them almoſt cothe height of their 
accompliſhment, Whence we may inferre, 
- thattholſe tamoys and ſtately Languages » * 
which antiquity hath fo much admired, 
were in their beginning weak and abject; 
they have in time been brought wan 

eAi- 
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feRion by the care and induſtry of wiſe and 
learned men, who ave laboured to fit;d 
F out as manynames, as there were things , 
wherein conſiſts the eflence and perteRion 
of Languages; whereas hicherto we have 
{ervilely b:ftowed ourtimes and ſtudies to 
therefining and reltoring of Forrcign and 
obloler Languages, unfortunately negle&- 
1:8 our own, Whence it proceeds, that we 
have notfound needfull and hitting words 
and termstocxpreſſe our ſelves ; and, to 
cur ſhame ar » gredeer vg wee can not 
name many tnirgs in French, for which we 
have names bach in Greek and Late 
. Whereas other Nations, that have not 
'known thole forreign and obſoler Lan- 
euages, or at lcaſt have made nouſe of 
them in diſcourſe, have found out moralls 
enough of th: ir. own , to exprefle their 
thoughts and Knowledges, 

es ſoone as children become rationa!l, 
| and have attained io ſeach an age that they 
| canſ{peake well and correct thoſe childiſh 
utter2nces which they had gotten from 
rurſes. in Read of making them eloquent 
intheirlanguage, they teach them Greeke 
and Latine. contemning the French; ſo 
| that when they forlake the Colleges, 
| whereinthey have ſpert the prime of their 
youth, they ſeeme to be rangers in their 
owne countrie, and recaine the1ll nts, 
an 
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and unfayory pronunciations of their ſe- 
yerall provinces, which afterwards they 
can never leaye, fo that after fhfteene or 
twenty yeares ſtudy, they ſpeake like the 
yulgar and common fort of people, and ne- 
yer become eloquent in the French tongue, 
whartſoe ver profef{ton they follow, 
Theſelfe fame thing is thereaſon why it 
is impoſſible for us to become truely lear- 
ned, becauſe that to be right Philolophers 
we muſt of neceſsity doeas they did in an- 
cient times, namely, make ulc of a popular 
wuall and nationall mother roug ue. For 
though the names wb we learne eyen from 
the breaft, be not more ſignificant then the 
other, yet becauſe that long cuſtome hath 
made them familiar untous, and as it were 
naturall, the Ideas or images of the names, 
and of the things inſfinuating themſelves 
into us joyntly at one time, the former 
through the cares, and the latter through 
the eyes, and are joyned and inferarabill 
ynited in our memory, and knit together 
by ſo perfect a ſympathy. and ftrict coye- 
nant, that it 1s impolſsible tothinke upon 
the one without remembrirg theother;and 
whilſt the love of thele two Ideas is reci- 
procall, and they are faithfull roeach 0- 
ther, they ingender knowledge and polite 
ſpeech inour mindes ; but if eitherot them 
violates the I awes of this facred _ 
at 
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& luffers 1c {elf ro be tranſported to illegal 
Objects; they producerothing butbarta- 
riſn & confullon. Now this miſ-under- 
ſtanding happeneth chiefly two waies, 
either when y underſtanding abandonirg 
| the conſideration offaire and folidtruth , 
ſeeks only after frivolous & ' chimericall 
, things;or when itaddits it ſelf to ſtrange 
languages which are but ſervants; & con- 
temnshis mother tongue which is his true 
ſpouſe,and imitates Polygamie which is fa. 
miliarto ſome Nations where Concubines 
are preferred before the Lawfull Wife. 
Which cannot chuſe bur be yery prejudi- 
ciall co diſcour'e, becauſe that on the one 
fide, the images of theſe things which are 
not,can engender in'our minds nothing bur 
4 falſe & ſputrous notions, ſuch as blind men 
have of colours, of which they know on- 
ly the name: & on theother fide,the idea of 
one only thing comming tounite ic ſelf in 
the memory to the Ideasand images of fo 
many ſtrange & differing words,alters & 
confounds not only the ſpecies of the mo- 
ther tongue, but allo breeds fo great a con- 
tuſion in the ſpecies of other languagc: thar 
in ſtead of ſtirring up the Tinage cf a Spa- 
niſh word, and uttering of it, oftentimes ir 
ſtirrs up aud utters ſome [talian or French 
words: & thence it comes tha: thoſe who 
hive learn'd manylaneuages,cannor chLE 
>| forimes but confeur.d & mix the to-echer, 
a} The Ideas of tht1ps, and of Ee, 0: 
'en 
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been freely beſtowed upon us at one time, 
the former by nature, and the latter by 
our rurſes, to make us capablc of diſcourle 
ard communication; bur becauſe the Ide- 
as of names commonly make rot fo 
deepe an imapreſſ1on in us, as the Ideas of 
things; weought topraCtiſe them care- 
fully from our tender age, and ſtrengthen 
them inſuca ſort by frequent repetition; 
thatthe memorie may not labour more 
inpre«erving and uttering them, then ic 
doth in conceiving the | Pax of things ; 
otherwiſe we ſhall neyer obtain the facu!- 
ty of well ſpeaking, but ſhall {till be 
troubled with conceiving, and not have 
power to bring forth; whichis one of the 
orateſt diſaſters and troubles that can be- 
fall our mindes. And to make itappear, 
thatwe may longer and ea{er remember 
the {pecies of things then the names of 
them, we find by experience, that every 
man 15 oftentimes troubled ro remember 
ſomenames which he hath almoſt daily 
uttered.and yet ſhall not cafily forget the 
ſpecics of a thing which he hath once or 
twice atentively marked and obſeryed. 
Finally experience teacheth us, tha: he 
tongue and the thought doe alwaies re- 
tainſomewhat of the quality of the cli- 
mate: Which is the cauſethat a Greek, or 
Italian thought , that hath alyaies even 
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from its infancy been brought up and 
®*nouriſhed with its own Country lan- 
guape, as witn a fiſter; hath morerelation 
2nd conformity to, and with it, then with 
any other, and that a'Science which con- 
fiſts all in word and thought, isneyer 
naturall, nor can enter or rake any deep 
root in the ſpirit, unleſſe it betaughtinthe 
mother tongue. Thatis the reaton, why 
when we ſpeak French, our words come 
fromus ea{ilie, ard a polite phraſe is utte- 
red by us asſudainly asa well conceived 
thought; whereas ina Greek or Latin dil- 
courſe, wee muſt continually attend tothe 
choice of terms, ſtudying upon every word 
we utter, which turmoiles our mind 
and hinders it from employing 1t ſelfe 
with full liberty in the indagation of a 
truth ; which1s alſothe c1uſe that we do 
not eafilie forget our Mother tongue ; * 
whereas ſtrange languiges are as ſoone 
blotted out of our memories, as we give 
over the ufe of them; ard the profeſſors 
thereof no ſooner diſcontinue the practiſe 

| but they loſe that habit which they had 
obtained with ſo much labour, and diff- 
cultie, 

Ever fince the Creation of the Woxld, 
zntill about the time of Charles the great, 
allthe Nations ofthe Earth, Garles, E- 
2] tians, Perftans,and Grecians taught Sci- 
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ences in Nationall and Mother tongues, 
and if they did borrow any help of for- 
raigne Languages, they were ſuch as were 
Nill in uſe, and had their courſe among 
the learned, who were conſulted with as 
ſo many Oracles; and beſides, it was but 
only untill ſuch time thattheir owneLan- 
guage was brought to perfetion, and 
they had invented termes enough for Sc1- 
ences, But this great Bruce, being choſen 
King of the Rowans, abſolute ina great 
pen Exrope, and conſidering that the 
anguage was extreamly corrupted in 
the Roman Empire , through the incurfi- 
ons of the Barbarians , and elpcially in 
theſe Weftern parts; ſo that it was almoſt 
impoſſible to regulate it, and in itto teach 
Sciences ( which hefayoured as much as 
any Monarch in the World ) he judeged it 
moreexpediert at that rime to reeſtabliſh 
the Latin tongue every where, and re- 
ftoreit to its pureneſle , then to refine and 
bring in uſe that Latin which was uſuall 
in his time, To this end he ſetup Vnivyer- 
fities,cauſed all Pleas, and acts to beplea- 
ded andſet down in Latin. Qucſtioclefle 
His intentions were commendable, and 
Noble; yet they had no proſperous ſuc- 
cefle : Forhe ſupprefled a certaine mixt 
Language, which wasthen popular, and 
mighteafily haye been made perfe& and 
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compleat ; and yet did not reyiyethean- 
tient Roman tongue which was quite dead 
and cxtirguiſhed. Which occafioned a 
mighty diſorder, becauſe that outof the 
corruption of one Language, there were 
three framed , which ina imill time grew 
ſod:fferent one from another , that they 
could not be underflood , but onely by 
thoſe who particularly profeſſed them. 
For then the French, Spaniſh, and Italian 
Grammarians ſtudied nothing but the pure- 
nefſe of the -_ Larguage, Philoſo- 
phers the grofle vulgar and new invenred 
Latin, andthe common people wanting 
rules and inſtructions touching: the mixt 
Language, from thoſe who could ſpeake 
well init, could not ef themſelyes turne 
the barbarous forraigne words into La- 
tin, whichof irſelfe is difficult enough ; 
and were forced to fly for reliefe 10thy 
Subſtantive and auxiliarie Verbes, An& 
by this meanes were framed in France, Ita- 
ly, and Spain a Kindof baſtard Langua- 
ges, whichare nothing but a kindof cor- 
rupt Latin. Philoſophie 1s very naturall 
toman; and rareſt wits haye in all ages 
been curious inthe ſearch of truth; which 
we might moreclearly have perceived by 
their works , had they not been loſt by 
the corruption of Languages, delupes, 
firings, warrs, and tranſinigrations 
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of Nations, Philofophie is the worthieſt 
Objc& ofour admiration, and oneof the 
rare(tpreſents Heaven hath beſtowed uz on 
us; by its meanes we areraiſed, and 
elcyated to the Knowledge of divine 
things, we peretrateintothe {ecrets of na- 
ture; wee regulate our manner of living 
and entertaine humane ſociety ; and yet. 
now it is made odious unto us, thorow 
the difficulty of thoſe Languages which 
are inſtrumentall to her , and the barba- 
riſm of new invented termes, Thelight of 
mens underſtandings ſeemes to be dark- 
ned, and yet certainly reaſon doth not de- 
, generate. All ages produce gallant men, 
ard moſt acute wits, who ought to be 
; more learned then thoſe who lived in for- 
* mer times, having this advantage, to have 
the uſe of all their inventions, and time 
daily diſclofing ſome new experiment. 
Ts it not a greateaſe unto us in theſe daies 
to haye Euclide's Elements fo carefully ſet 
forth, 4ri/totles Philoſophy fo ſolidly efta- 
blſhed, Hippocrates his Maximes 4 Judi- 
ciouſly ordered, & ſo many other rare and 
excellent workes, which loſt, could neyer 
have been made good again > How comes 
it then, that we are not as learned as they 
werein thoſe dayes , and have not in 
theſe latrer Ages (uch men as Hippocrates , 

Ariſtotie, Euclide, Archimedes, I = 
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Apollinins, Tullie, Plutarch, and Seneca ? 
Whar is thereaſon that Philolophie Kill | 
degenerates, and thatſo many ftudious 
braines who watch continually, and burn 
of a deſire toleara, can not {omuch as 
adde one degree of perfeStion to Philoſo- 
phie, nor yet exquikitely tread thoſe paths 
m whichthey formerly walked? on-Ri- 
onlels itis, becauſe we do not as thoſe die. 
creet and well adviſed people did , wn 
broughttheir Children directly ro learge 
Sciences wh:n they were but ſeyen cor 
eight yearesofage, and neyer putthem 
to fruicleſle ſtudies of unuſed and 1 - 
Languages. They reaſoned fluently 
without any trouble; whereas now with 
in theſe ſeven or eight hundred yeares, 'we 
employ the flower of our age,” in which 
wee tnight make moſt -proficiencie in our 
ftudies, towards obtaining of Sciences in 
a kind of apprentice-ſhip, in ſeeking to re= 
ſtore thoſe oblolete Languages ; ſetting 
more by a few Grammaticallobſeryar;- 
ons, and Etymologics of words, "then 
Mathemuicall Demonſtrations, or Max- 
ims of Philoſophie. 

Yertqueſtionlefſe we fee this apprentice- 
ſhip which we are tied to in atra Ining of ; 
theſe aboliſhed Languages, is beyond 
compariſon mote tedious and hard , 
then all morail and natural Sciences. 
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; How watchfull, fludious, and turmoiled 
' muſt we be before we can attain, not one- 
ly to the polite ſpeaking, but even toa 
rough underſtanding of the Greek or 
Latin tongue? Our minds, and all the 
faculties of our ſoules, ſuffer a thouſand 
torments in the compaſling of it; in 
ſo much that a free ſpirit, and a Noble 
Genius, can hardly captivate it {elf toſo 
many rudiments of Grammer , ſo many 
particles and frivolous obſeryations ; 1t 
daſhes and dul's it ſelf, and inthe end 
{hakes off this cumberſome yoak, and 
bythat meanes it happens oftentimes to the 
gieat dammageof the publick good , that 
. the French Nobilitie, endowed with moſt 
rare naturall faculties, being not ableto 
ſubjeR-it ſelf to ſuch an intricate ſtudy , 
conceives a mortal! hatred againſt all 
manner of ſearning , which of it ſelfeis a 
tl-ingſorare, and to which they have fo 
great a.naturall inclination, 

This isthe reafon that I orthern Nati- 
ons, who have but a meane and dull ſpi- 
rit, do more willingly apply themſelves 
co the learning of Languages , employ 
their whole time therein, and are not 
ured with this bondage and ſervitude ; 
whereasthe Southern, abhorring ſo fruit- 
jeſſe a labour , unworthy of a high and 
jofty mind, addi& themfelyes wholly 
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ro Sciences, and meditation, 

Tciſmegiſtus, who is accounted to nave 
been the founder of Sciences, a great 
King, Prieſt, and Philoſopher, madeſo 
[tle clteem of the Greek tongue, In re- 
pet of the Egyptian, that he was even 
itcaid {caſt rthole rare workes which he 
12d compiled concerning all Divine and 
| 1c Sciences, ſhould be tranſlated in- 
to thai i.2nguage, The Grecians, having 
learned from the Egyptians to cheriſh and 
:eh:1ctueir own Language, did focon- 
temn all others, that they called them Bar- 
barimms, And thereupon Plutarch cared 
not for learming of the Latin tongue ; 
though it was in his time moſt flouriſhing, 
andhelived in Traian's Courec, wheaenmr 
was molt purely ſpoken, andthathe had 
undcrtaken the writing of the Roman 
Hiſtory, 

Saint 4ugn/tine, the honour of Afri k 
and of the Church, who eaſilie could 
comprehend and penetrate into any th'ng; 
complaines in diverſeplaces , and eff ect- 
ally in his Confetiions, ofthe difficulty he 
found in karning the Greek tongue by 
precepts ; and avericth that it caanc t Bz 
 inculcated into the memory, wit2ou:t 
rough threatnings ard ſeyere correct cns, 
which dulls the courage of a childe, and 
diftrats his Sences. He 1aith tha: al.o he 
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found more diſtaſt then pleaſurein the rea- 
ding of Homer himſelf, though it was ſo ful 
of yaricties, and recreative and pleaſant 
fictions : and that contrariwiſe he {ear- 
ned the Latin tongue in ſporting ameng 
women andchildren, though it wasno 
more naturall to him then the Greek, 


becauſe he was ſentto learnitina City of 


Africk,, which was a Roman Colonic, and 
whe.e they ordinarilic did ſpeake 
Latin, 

We hayein theſe daies farre greater oc- 
caſion to complain ; they put us in priſon, 
and torment us in Colledges forthe ſpace 
of ten cr rwelye yeares, to learne Pretcerits, 
Supines, Syntaxcs, Heteroclites, and A- 
nomala, which, one may in truth {ay , are 
buttheexcrements, and impuritiesof an 
ircegular, and imperfe& Language, For 
in Saint Auguſtines daies, there was yet 
ſomepretence and colour for the learning 
of Latin and Greek, which was nationall 
and popular in a great part of the Eaſt ; 
but now why ſhould we in yaine troudle 
our klves to reyive obſolet Languages, 
which feryeno longer for any comunerce ? 
Thelearnedſt amorgſt the Grecians , in 
former times, were won: to blame the 
Grammatrians, who beſtowed fo much time 
in teaching the Grammer, and the Mother 
tongue, to the prejudice of Sciences ; oe 
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what would they ſay, I pray you, if they 
law now the diſorders of our ſchoole ? 
wou.d they not have farre greater oc. 
fion to complain of the length of the 
bondage we endure in learning of ſtrange 
languages; which robbs us of the beſt 
time we haye toattain tolearning ? All 
Languages ought tobe learned by pract- / 
ice, and not by precepts: and yee finde | 
by experience, that the Dutch, and SWit- | 
2ers, Which come to dwell in France a= | 
monegſt us, - cauſe their Language to con- 
tinue in their own private families, and 
their children are brought up in ic with- 
out yiolenceor precepts. Nations frame e- 
very vay amongſt themielves new ſpee- 
ches naturally ; and as it were unawares : 
and yet theſe numberleſs Greek and Latin 
teachers cannot in (eyen orejohthandred 
yeares inake theſe | anguages familiar in 
any Colledee, nor bring youth to ſpeake 
them naturally : But yet wee neede not 
marvell , if | anguages fo!low theorder 
of Generations, of which we never {ce 
the beginning, norending; andas weean 
net raiſe th-m up again to their ſpring ard 
origin*, ſo it is uwnpoſſible to hinder 
them from deſcending, and wearing 
away, 

The Egyptians reproved the Grecians , 
who cane to fludicamcnaſt them , fay- 
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ing, they remaine in continuall infancie 
all theirlife time, without Knowledge or 
dijcourſe: becauſe they did not profit by 
their inſtruQtions, and could not all unter 
one, learne a forraign Language, though 
it were uſ{uall both in the Maſters and the 
Schollers mouthes, and apprehend the 
Myſteries of their DoQtrines. Butas ſoone 
asthe Grecians began to learne and teach 
Philoſophie in their own proper and natu- 
rall tongue, they ſoon went beyond the 
Egyptians, who were their maſters, in all 
manner of learning : and afterward be- 

an to contemn all other Languages , 

olding the Romans, Spaniards , and Car- 
thaginians for barbarous Nations, becauſe 
they had not Sciences in their own pro- 
per Idioms. Whereas if they had {till 
learned Philoſophie in the Chaldeanand 
Egyptian Languages, they had continued 
intheir infancy forever, 

By this meanes,a!l thoſe Nations which 
fudied Pailoſophie in their own mother 
tongue, aoceitcy hc ſolidin learning, 
andeloquent, and haveleft behind th:m 
ſolid and eloquent workes. Galenſtudy- 
ing in his owa tongue , happily attained 
to perfection, and was both a Mathema- 
tictan, a Philoſopher, anda Phyſician in 
fifteen or {1xteen yeares, as well as di- 
yerſe others of his time; and concerts 
tho 
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thole Nations which taught, and do 
teach in obſolet Languages, never taft© 
the ſweet of Sciences, the very entrance 
thereinto ſeeming to them craggy and ine 
acceſſible: and if at laſt they attaine- 
thereunto. itis withinfinite labour 3 and 
although they be learned, yet are they 
barbarous in theirmanners, actions , and 
words. How many learned men are 
there amongſt us that cannot ſpeak 
French , and when they ſhould come to 
the chairetoread , or the barre to plead , 
they wonder they mult azain the ſecond 
time learne their Grammar; which is al- 
moſt impoſlible for them to doe, b-cauſe 
their memory faileth them, and they have 
gotten ſuch a eontinuall habir of their 
- evill Provinciall accent, and termes 
which are rotuluall in Court, nor will 
paſſe in gentile companies, For the {me 
wasthe reaſon, why, whileſt they plea- 
ded and preached in Latin.'here in France, 
the tulpeis, ard birres {warmed with 
eroſle, 1znorant, and bzrbarous perſons ; 
But as ſoon as they began toſpeak French, 
we have had ſuch rare Preachers and fa-_ 
mous Advocates, that the French clo-.» 
quence, Which may ye: be {tiled to be but 
in its infancie, may conteſt either with 
Greek or Latin. 

Adyocates indeed had more m_ 
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then any others, to retaine, and preſerve | 


theuſc of the Latin tongue , becauſemeſt 
of our Lawes are derived from it; the B- 
man Law was compiled in it inexquiſite 
termes, and it hath been (o carctully po- 
liſhed and refined by the Rowan Senate, 
both in ciyi'l and criminall matters, that 
one may ſay, it was thefirſt and perfe&- 
eſt ſchoole of eloquence that eyer was ; 
and that the Greek, which hath ſo many 
o'her excellencies, 1s in this point inferiour 
toit , and hath been forced in matters of 
Law to borrow many Latin words, and 
cloth ttem in a Greek habit, Yer they 
' were the firſt , who thorow a .generous 
defireto ſerve their Country , and honour 
their Nacion, did caſt off che Latin , our 
Language being indebted to them for its 
polirenefle and elegancie; 2nd I 2dmire 
that this theirrareex1mple, ſeconded with 
ſuch a happy ſucceſſe, hath not obliged 
Philoſophers, Ma:them-ricians, and Pay- 
fieians to forſake. their barbarous termes , 
and remnants of 1 atin, to joyn with the 
Lawyers inthe compleating of their own 
mother tongue, 
7 Manisborn tor Sciences, whereof he 
hath-the ſeed within himſelf; and tothe 
end that he may diſcourſe in his infancie, 
and loſe no time, nature , as ſoone 2s hee 
comes out of his cradle, gratifies him 
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| with meanesneceflary for himto becothe 
| learned,caufing him to ſuck and dray his 
own nariye tongue together with his nur- 
ſes milke, when heisnot yetcapable of a- 
nythirgelle, that he may enter imo his 

| Philoſophic. aSſ{oon as he hath the yery 
firlt degree of reaſon, And that our com- 
mon mother Nature hath not deſtinated 
us to learn languages, we may perceive bj 
this, thatthe older we grow, the more u;- 
fit we are forthe attaining of them; and 
a man who is come to a perfe&t 
and mature age , ſhall labour more to at- 
tain one Language, then a chil in lear- 
ning three or four {eyerall ones, Beſides, 
Sciencestrouble not the mind as Largua- 
ges doe; and the more a man learne h, 
the apter he is tolearn ; Sciences having 
ſuch arelation to one another, and being 
fo linked together , that they lerd mucu- 
all affiſtznce to ore another ; they are 
fiſts which live in perfe&t unitie, without 
any miſunderſtanding, findinga joint ha- 
bitation in our mind, as 1t were inthe'r 

| fathers houle, which conceiving every 
where obj- &ts of the ſame kind, needs bur 

| one Image to comprehend all thoſe thinos 
which arc ofcheſamenature. Wheras the 
Memorie, by reaſon of the diverſity of 
Languages 1s faine to burthen irſelf with 

|  aninkiaite number of jpecificallnomina- 
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tions, which trouble one another, and 
make a horrible confuſion in that facul. 
tie. And furthermore we find by expert. 
ence, that thoſe who hayemany Lan. 
gtages, are neyer lo fitting for ſublime 
meditations, and deep diſcourles : and 
that to be a ſound Philoſopher, it is better 
to ſpeak but one, and haye the underflan- 
ding atlibertic, and freetrom the great in. 
tricacie of ſtrange words, 

The Egyptian, Greek, and 4rabian ÞPhily- 
ſophers , confiderirg that Nature, repicat 
both with goodnefle , and witdomy did 
bring up children all a: once to the Knows 
ledge both of 5ames, and ttiings, and that 
ſhe did ſuggcltunto us words, according 
aS$She inipir<d us with choughts; did alloat 
the ſame time reſpect as well the one as 
the other, ard were <qually ca:cfull of 
inftruting ch'l:iren in well fpeaking, 
and in doctrine; As ſoun as theliglit of 
reaſon began to appear,theyſowed in:o the 
memory as in a fruitful ſoil,the ſeeds 'and 
principles of Knowledge , which ſerved 
fora guide and conduct of their life ;. 1o 
that good and whollome Maxims taking 
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oe root in theunderſtanding,did in pro= 
celle 


of time frucifhe, and increaſe there : 
whereby former ages brought forth ſuch 
men as poſterity admired, and whoſe yery 

names wes honoured and relpected, Ne 
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Butnov;,'n ſtead of beſtowing our ten= 
der ape in things which might edific 
you:h, we caſt itinto the briars of Gram- 
mar, and ſuch tr:ubleſome diffculcies , 
as dullthe acutenefſe of the underſtan- 
ding: they oppreſle the memory with the 
troublelome [tudie of ob'olet Languages, 
the Knowledge of which is many times 
fruitleſle, and to no purpore, eſpecially for 
ſuch as doc not make a profeition of wri- 
ting or{peaking Greek and Latine, That 
tine might be employed farre better in 
the refining of our own Language ; 
and the ſearch of truth: and queſtionleſſe 
the French, who are endowed with fingu- 
lar andrare natural! gifts, would quickly 
become, as they-werein the Druides times, 
the molt learned and eloquent in the 
World, and Fhilofophie would oncea- 
gain flouriſh amongſt ys. Is it nota 
ſhame, thatthrough negle& of our owne 
language, we ſhould ſpeak manythings 
in Greek and Latin which wee might as 
well expreſle in our mother tongue? Is 
not this a making our ſelves ſtrangers in 
our own Country, and never behold 
learning bur in borrowed robes ? | 

One might obje&, that children are 
not capableof Sciences, and that ſtudying 
of them' is too ſerious and important an 
employment for them- Yet = 
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teacheth us the c6trary; & Ariſtotle himſelf 
in his Politicks ſaith, that children are cap- 
able of learning Philoſophie at ſevenor 
eight yeares ot age, becauſe they begin 
then to be capable of reaſon, their imagi- 
natien is yivid, and hot, their Mec- 
morie tender, and apt to receive any 
good impreſſion : and iris farr eaſier for 
caemto apprehend Reaſor.s, whereofthey 
have the principles within themſelves then 
the Rudiments of Grammer , whichare 
fruitleſs blofloras, and to which they have 
no naturall diſpoſition, | 

This error hath by little and little crept 
into the mindsof men , becauſe they haye 
not conſidered that there are two ſorts of 
Sciences, namely of Invention, and Diſ- 
cipline. Asfor the firſt, children indeed 
are not capable of them, and even a- 
monelſt inen none cn attaine thereunto, 
unlefle they be ſublimed wits, and {irits 
fitted to invent new things : they aie er 
deayours of an extraordirary Genius, or 
arcontinual ſtudy of 20,0r Zo. years,accom- 
panicd with long and profound meditati- 
ons, and folitarierefleQions, whichar laſt 
- diſcoyer unto us ſome particular lights. 
And ſuch wits deſerye eyen to be admi- 
red; they arethe honeur of mankind, and 
raiſe itupto a kinde of divinity. As for 
the Sciences of Diſcipline, or ROI 
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they are not of the ſame nature: all ſuch as 
have any memory, even women andchil- 
dren are capablethereof ; they are but re- 
iterations of what hath been (aid before , 
which may be eafily apprehended, when 
they are explained and expounded; yer 
are they ſeeds of the high Science of Inven- 
tion, when they are ſown in a fruitfull, 
{1blimed, and extraordinary underſtan- 
ding. Thereforeeven the Northerne dull 
Nations are capable of knowing, and ap- 
preheading what hath beene written and 
experimented-by others, becauſe they have 
good niexmories, which in ſome manner 
ſupplie their default of Invention. And 
the Southerne people being more ngent- 
ous, having ſought outthetruth in Ancient 
Writers, are fitcer through their acutenefſe 


. todilcover new inventions. Wherein we 


mry admire divine providence., which 
having made all men rationall , guides 
them ſeyerall waies to one end, gryingthe 
one a more lively judgment, and the others 
2 more happie memorie. W hy ſhould then 
that time,which is ordained for (ciences, be 
ſo ill employed in anapprentiſh'ptolearne 
rammatical obſeryations and precepts, far - 
arder and morediffcultthen the language 
itſelf? why ſhonld we ſpend ten or twelve 
yeares in ſtudying Greek and Latine, to 
make uſe of the afterwards but one year or 
TT. rwo 


— 


' miſhaps thatcan befall a State, For there 


' tine,ſo barbarous and obſcure,thatit ſeems 
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twoin the ſtudie of i-hiloſophie? Is itnot 
an uniuſt and inſufferable thing, to con- 
ſume the moſt petious time of our life, and 
moſt fitting to learne ſciences, namely from 
ſeven or eight, to cighten or twenty yeares 
of age,inleatning of the grammer & ſome 
booke of humanitie, with intollerable 
trouble and labour, then, when youths 
begin to incline to diflolutenefle , and del- 
bauches, gaming, hunting, and travelling 
they areput to Logick, in which they muſt 
againe begin to learne a new Kind of La- 


to haye been inyented,onely to make Sci- 
ences odious, and diſtaſtfull. And by this 
means, in ſtead of prolonging the Gen- 
tries time of ſtudying, they are forced ab- 
ruply to cut ir off ; their imployments cal- 
ling them to ſtate affaires , ſo that what 
they havenotlearned at fifteen or fixteen 
yeares ofage, they muſt be ignorant of all 
the dayes oft theirlive;, to the great dam- 
mage and prejudice of the ſtate, 

And thus through the difficulty & tedi- 
ouſnefle of learning Greek & Latine,our 
great ones are fruſtrate of their rudiments 
of Philoſophie, which is one ofthegreateſt 


are but yery few that can attain to the fight 
ofthe luſtre of Sciences thorough ſo much 
miſt and darkenefle; ſublime 8 moſt ow 
19] (= 
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tile underſtandings onely can comprehend 
allthings, without any intricacy or confu- 
fion, And it isa miraculous thing how a 
perfect knowledge of languages , joyned 
with deep learning ( which ordinarily 
makea manpenſive, ſolitarie, and moſt fit- 
ring for a private life) can conſiſt in your 
Eminency. together with ſuch cleareneſſe 
of ſpirit, grave carriage, majeſtick and 
bewitching entertainement, which doth 
charme and captivate mens hearts unto 
ou;andthe knowledge of all theſe things, 
bark furniſhed and fittingly diſpoſed you 
to become the moſt abſolute States-man 
thatever was in Fraxce. So thatin you fir 
is verified that Maxime which Ariſtotle 
ſets down, namely, that Pol.cie is the mi- 
{tris and Queecn of all other Arts and Sci- 
ences; becauſe ſheit is that regulates their 
funCtiovs, and applics them to the good of 
the publick, And now France findes by 
experience, to its honour and glory, that 
Kingdomes never flouriſh and proſper 
better ,then when prudent and learned 
men fit at the ſterne- of publick affaires. 
I muſt xotwichftandicg contefle that mia- . 
ny wile and undcrſtanding people , have 
ftudied in forraigne Languages, ſome 
have trayelledinto  rgypt, ro Marſeille; , 
Greece,ard other countries famous for ex- 
ce!lent and learned profeflors; which move 
ye 
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lived and taught in them : but they were | 


then naticnall [ anguages,and needfuli for 
the learning of Sciences, and uſefull in the 
chieteſt ports in the world , into which 
one could rottrayaile without them:And 
they were ſofarre from being difhcult and 
hard to learne, that one could not almoſt 
avoyd nor ſhun the learning of them 
through daily conyerfatien with the men, 
womenand ch'ldren of that country. Burt 
Why do we now 2daies without any nece(- 
ſity ſo much ſceke after I anguages, that lie 
buried in Libraries as in their Sepulchers ? 
Let us ſtirre up their aſhes as long as wee 


kill, we ſhall neyer revive them: the frag- 


ments and relicks which are left of them, 
are but ſo many ſhadowes, ard defaced 
monuments, ' And ſometimes we turmoile 
our ſel yes about them all our life time, and 
yet cannot attaine to thettue Genius and 
pronunciation of them; in which, as the 
Greek oratour faith, conſiſts the ſpirit and 
ſou'e of a language. Is not this I pray a 
kind of husbanding another mans land, 
letting our ownelie fallow ? 

. * The Greekes did in former ages ſee the . 
Agyptians Language and Phil ofophie 
fall:o decay, and the Arabians, the Greekes 
and yet thoſe politick nations never wenr 
about to ſupport, or re-eſtabliſh them : 
Yea coentrar;wile they ſought all meanes, 
utter- 


— 
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utterly to aboliſh and ſupprefle them, to 
bring their own mother tongue into credit, 
Conhdering that it was no lefle d:ſprace 
for them to bee- goyerned by forraigne 
tongues, then by forraigne armes and 
powers, 

Someteſtie Critick, or abſurd Polititian 
will peradyenture ſay, that it is not fitting 
to lay open the myſteries of a Science , nor 
make them common. 4nd that a Science 
is the more majeftick and yenerable, 
when it is obſcure and hidden from the 
common ſort of people. And therefore 
A&gyptians let down their Philoſophie in 
Hieroglyphicks ; the firſt Greekes, and 
the antient Gauls in obſcure verſes! Bur 
this was an error, which great —_ 
both oppoſed, and reformed. For where. 
as Pythagoras reduced a!l Sciences tO num= 
bers, andtreated ofall things as an Arith= 
metician ; Flato reaioned of all naturall 
things 25 a Geometrician ; Anaxagoras as 
an Aftonomer,& every ſe inſome Enig- 
maticall andextravagant maiiner : This 
divine Genits of Nature ſpoke of every 
thing without 427 mixture, and in its own _ 
purjt , phyſical matters asa 6! togapr POe 
licie, as a Politician, of Logick as a Logie» 
cian, of Metaphylicks as a Divine. and {© 
laid open the whole ccurſe of Philoſophy, 
diſperſing thole ſhadoywes and Chimeras 
which 
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made ic obſcure, and darke. And indeed 
we ought to take the ſhorteft, and neereſt 
way we can find, to conduct us to Scien- 
ces; for it we linger, or goe aſtray neyer fo 
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little,'wee fhall never come to an end of 


this brave journey, there are lo many 
things to be known in this worl!, The 
yolume which Nature gives us to reade 0- 
ver is ſo Iarge,ſhehath ſo many ſecrets hid- 
den in her breaſt, that we are fo farre from 
attaining to the knowledge of all things, 
that che rareſt and moſt underſtanding 
men and witts haye ayerred, that all that 


we know is nothing , in compariſon of 


things which arennknowne to us : and it 
may truely be ſaid, that the termes of Sci- 
ences and Arts are ſo particular, and pe- 
culiar, and alien froman ordinarie Lan- 
guape, that they cannot be underſtood in 
any kind of ſpeech, but onely by ſuch as 
profeſſethe (aid Arts, and Sciences, Fi- 
{ nally, menare borne for knowledge, and 
It 1s a notable wrong done to them, to take 
 awaythe means,and make the way there- 
unto hard and difficult, The Schooles (as 
they were in former times in, #2ypt Greece, 
and Arabia ) ought to be open to all the 
world. In thoſe dayes children had fini- 
niſhed their ftudie of Mathematicks, ard 
Philoſophy at fourtecne or fifteene years , 
before they were of age toundertake that 
profefl1- 


tt 
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profeſſion whereunto they were deftinated 
for the reſidue of their life; which made 
them more capable and hitting for pub- 


lick employments, For all the parts of / 
Philoſophy and Mathemacicksareap; i= ; 


able tothe neceſsity of liying, and well- 
fare of Commonwealths., Logick cleares 
and ftrenathens difcourte,giying a mathod 
and rule umo it... Morall Philolophie 
governes and mitigates our paſiions, 
makes us good fathers of families, and 
goad Citizens. Phylick gives us the Prin- 
ciples, ard difooſerh us to be good Phyl1- 


.tians: The Mathematicks fit us for af- 


faires belonging either to war or peace, 
either in Mechanick or Liberall Acts, 
which are the grounds, ard maintainers of 
Societies: But after we have conſumed 
all our youthfu!l dayes in {earning of 
Greek and Latire, all this labour and 
watchfulneſſe Rands us inno Read, but 
onely to reade ſome Grecke and Latine 
Authors, which 1s but an unprofitable 
curioli:y for the party, and c2itsus intoa 
kid of droniſhnefle,and dilables us from 
doing anv thing clie; {o that thoſe who 
bave fo ſpenttkeir time, are not cap: ble 
of any proteſsion, and are but unprofitable 
Citizens, which can contr bute nothing to 
the zcod of a Common-weal h, nor ot- 
naiment of a State. JO 

SO 
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So that many men who are not aptts 
learme Languages, or haye not time to im- 


ploy themlelyes thercin, are fruſtrate of _ 


the fruites.of Sciences, who might o-her- 
wile become great perſons; if the%aid Sci- 
eres were taught in the yulgar or mother 
rongue; Whereot we have notable and 
tamous examples in Simon of Athens, Po. 
lemon, and Protageras, who comming by 
chance intothe Schooles of Socrates, Ari/t- 
benes, and Xenocrates. were fo feelingly 
touched, and powerfully edified by their 
De&rine, that they prelen:ly refolyed to 
forſake thoſe lordid trades in which they 
had ſpent the greatelt parr of their lives, 
and reforming their behaviours, addiQed 
themſelyes wholy toPhiloſoph'e and ver- 

tye, | 
IfPhilolophie ha no other interpreter 
but the Latine tongue, we ſhould indeed 
adheare, and apply our [elves to that, nei- 
ther could we any way avoyd thelear- 
ning of it, ſeeing thar wi.hour ic we could 
notatcaine to | hiloſo;hie Bur all I an- 
guages are hiting tor it, and ſubſe: vient ro 
1t: Andthough it be contrarieto the com- 
” monopinion; We may ſay andayerr, that 
teLatine is cxtremely defective in that 
particular ; becauſe it appeares, chat in its 
moſt flouriſhing time , the termes for Sci- 
ences were not known in Rome, and thoſe 
whica 
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which were invented fnce , ſayour notof 
the Genius of pure Latine , and could not 
outlive a life lefle Language, 

The Latine as well as other Languages 
hath been ſubje& to mixture and corrup- 
ton, and hath not long remaincd in one 
ſtate, as divers learned authours have 
written, We may obſerve in it five ſeve- 
rall Idiomes, or kindes of Language. 
Namely, the firſt, and Ancient; the La- 
tine, the Roman, the Mixt, and the Ba- 
ſtard, The Ancient, which the firſt and 
aonarien people of Italie uſed, wherein 
 fomeob(glet verles were extant in Varroes 
time,though hardly underftood, Alour:{hed 
under Ianus and Saturne. T heLatinz which 
the Latins uſed, was ſpoken under the 
raignes of the Tuscay Kings, and in that 
| anguage were Written the Decemvires ta 
bles, the holy ard facred lawes, and the 
publique Edits. The Roman, which 
lets downe the Roman H:ſtories, and the 
Civill Law, began immediately afcer the 
Kings were expelled. and was refined by 
the Poeis, Plautns, Nevins, Pacuvines, Ei 
nins, Virgil, Ovid. and Horace; among(t 
Oratours and Hiſtoriographers, byCet?, 
Hortenſuus, Cicero, "4ſar, Salnft, and Livie. \ 
The Mixt began with the increaſeof the 
Empire, and was ia Fſteeme ucder the 
Empercurs, who adm ting d.yers nat 02S 
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tO the rightof being Roman Citizens, & to 
citie honours, were thereby conſtrained ro 
admit alſo of a mixture of ſeyerall barba- 
rous words ; . by which mecancs the Ro- 
man vertue began to degenerate, and by 
; Intle and lictle, with its hberty, loſt the 
purity of its Language, Finally, the Ba- 
{t:rd, and Spurious Latine which hath la- 
fiedfrom the diisipation of the Empire to 
this time , every day receding more and 
morefrom its priniiuye purerefſe. ar laſt 
was divided into the Italian, Spaniſh, 

French, and ſeycrall other wngues: 
Asforthe laſt, ard the three firſt, rhoſe 
who are well read in Hiſtories k;,ow they 
; never had the termes of Sciences, the 
fourth onely, namely the Mixt had that 
priviledge towards its declining, and it 
was not long a nationall Laneuvage, nor 
hag not axe ortimecnough to be brought 
to the height of its perfeRtions. 2nd row 
Latin is madeuſe of but only in ſore parts 
of Evrope where it 15 ſo ſubjeſt o thecor- 
rupt pronuiiciation of feyerall Nations, 
that a French man can hardly underſtand 
a Germans] atine,noran ItliananTJrſh 
mans, &c, And befides the Latine ton{2ue 
15 now lo defective, thit we can haraly 
exprefle our 1clyes in it, the tearmes of 21! 
Aris and <ciences being lo farre altr: d, 
hatthey have norclationto the Language 
FD 
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as was in former times. and liſtly, the 
knowledge of teyccall rongues isno way 
available ro. Pailolophic, and if a man 
could {peakeall manner of Languages, he | 
would be never the more rationa!l for 
that, nor more Iinting to learn Scier ces, 
then he thathath no more but his owne 
mother tongue. ' 

It were muci1 to be wiſhed for the ſatis- 
faRion of men,the co icord of Nations, & 
the communicating of thoughts, that there 
were butone language in the worl1 ; then 
were itcafie to travail into farr countries , 
there would be great facility in commerce, 
and the whole world would be as it were 
bur one fate. But fince fo mich happie 
neſſe isnotto b* hoped for, we are atleaſt : 
bound to refine our owne language, and: 
m2:ke it uniforme chroughout our whole 
Kirgdome ; Which if we doe, and fitir 
{o, that we may teach Sciences in it, it will 
grow in as great repute as other Langua- 
os were, and foiraigne Nations will 
come to us, as they formerly did into 
Greece and #gypt to Jearne Sciences. 

It may beobjectedthattheLatine hath 
2 kinde of prerogative 2boye other lan» 
ouzpes, which itholdeth by a publick and 
un'verſallrizhe, that former ages did with 
ſuch 4 religious reverence, worſhip and 
obleryvethe uſe of it . and ſome moderne 
D 3 Writers 
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writers, as Mjrandula, Eraſmus, Ferneling, fa 
Cardanis, Scaliger, Ramas, Alciat, Cuiacins, 

C2 
Melinens,&Craſſot,haveleftcus many acc1- _ 
rates writing therin, ofall which we ſhould 


loſe the benefit, and reading, it wehad1o x 
other language but French. But if we con- | b 
ſider on the other fide, that by meanes of Y * 


tran{]ation we may appropiate unto our P 
ſelves any Authours workes, and thatas X 
ſoone as we haye refined and poliched ( 
our native tongue, we may tranſlate any | 
either ancien. or moderne ; this objection : 


will be ofno great weight, 
There may againe be objeRed, that the ] 
truRure ofthe Greeke & Latine tongues 
is more regular, and they may furniſh us 
with larger meanes of expreſſing our 
thoughts, But though it be farre from us 
tolay any imputation or blame upon rhoſe 
noble Languages, yet we may lawfully 
ſay, that their exccllencie conſiſts but in 
artificiall beauties , and that their orna- 
ments are more neceſlary for Pocts and 
Orators, then for Philolopaers, who 
will have the perfe&ion of Languages to 
conſiſt in having proper names for all 
_ known things; with which expreſſi- \ 
ons our tongue is very well furniſhed, 
and if it be wanting in any thing, it hath 
been our Anceſtors fault, who havecon- 
temned their mother tongue ; Whig on” 
aulc 
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fault we muſt now amend by our owne 
care, And why are Plato, Ariſtotle, Plu- 
tarch, Tullie, and Senecaes workes in ſuch 
grcateſtceme, and credit ? it is not for their 
elegancic, which is but an A xcefloric; bur 
becauſe they have beene good Philoſo- 
phers, and have had perfe&t knowledge of 
vertue and Sciences:It is therefore;that Li- 
braries are filled with their workes, & all 
ſolid fpirits delire to reade them; & not for 
their Eloquence, & Rethoricall; fluency. 

Languages indeed hayedivers kindes of 
perfections, ſome excell in abundanci2 ot 
words to expreſle their thoughts. - And 
thoſe Nations which haye the greateſt 
knowledge of Divineand Naturall things; 
andof Arts and Sciences, havealſo a more 
rich and abounding Language.” And 
thetein the firſt and impoled Larguage 
was moſt excclient, it haying a proper 
rame for every min2 ra), or mixt, that was 
in the world, Some apaine excell in 
the frarving of parts of ſpeeche; when the 
Nownes; and Verbs are well compoſed; 
and the Ten'es and Caſes have their 
juſt terminations, which make the beauty.. 
and yariety of phraſes, and 1s a moſt rare 
ornament to a Language, and therein the 
Greek & Latineare much to be commen- 
ded. Ard ſome againe excell ;nſweetnefle 
of words, pleaſan:nefle & factlity of pro- 
nunciation, D 4 For 
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For the number of termes, it is true that 
there are ſome wanting inthe French, for 
want of refining and poliſhing of ic, ard 
b:cauſe in ſtead of inventing naines in our 
owne mother tongue, tor ſuch things as 
weare newly come to the knowledge of, 
we have improperly taken them our of tae 
Greckeand Latine, whereby they are not 
popular, nor intelligible, Euct if Sct- 
Ences were once brought in and taught 
amongſt us in our owne mother 
tongue, that defe&t would ſoon be ſuppli- 
ed and amended ; ſeeing our Alphabet 
well known and regulated,is queſtionleſle 
morelarge, ard enriched with nine or ten 
Jetters, and fifteene or fixteen diphthonges 
more then the Greeke, Latine, Italian, or 
many moze, as we ſhall make it largely 
appearc in our Grammer; wherein we will 
ar the meanes of ſhortning our 
rench Orchographie, and make it wholie 
conformable to the pronunciation. which 
will make the reading thereof much more 
eafie, as well for ſtrangers as our owne 
Countrimen, 
. Asfortheſtry@tureand frameof it, we 
muſt con'efle that it hath this defe&t.com- 
mon with other I. anguages,which decline 
their Nounes by «rcicles, and conjugate 
their Verbes with the h:Ip and aſsiſtance 
efthe Subſtantive and Auxiliarie Verbe, 
nainte 
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namely toſpeak in meeter often, and want 
variety of terminations: and this is the 
point wherein we "muſt chiefly labourin . 
the reformation of our tanguage, it bein 
impols1ible for it otherwiſe to be perfe; 
inal: points compleate: which thof great 
Poets who lived in Charles the ninth, and 
Henry the thirdstime held tobe abſolutely 
neceſlarv.. And though it be tot ſoauri- 
ouſly regulated , 'yet it doth notſo much 
diſquietand+rouble the mind by the tranf- 
poling ot words, as artificiall languages 
doe but contrariwiſe in imitation of na- 
turall ones, itexpreſſeth things incheſame 
orders as they coine intothe minde, and is 
more proper & eafie for Philoſophie; nei- 
ther hath itlomany Hereroclites, & trreev- 
lar words, asthe Greeke and | atine have. 
Asfor the: {weetnefle and facility of it, 
ſtrangers themſelves will confeſſe, and 
cerraine itis, ihar it goeth beyond any o= 
ther {1nguaee therein :'and that for two 
rerſdns,  Thefrlt is, b*cauſe it makes an 
excellent conjun&tion of | etters, afndcom- 
poſition of wor''s , 1erminating them al- 
ternatively . in Vowels, Conforants, and 
{ometimes Dryphthonges whereas'the Tra- 
lian words end forthe rhoſt part in Vow- 
els, as the Dutch doe in Contonants: 
which makes a Kindeof unpleafiug (ond 
through a too frequent rei eration The 
D. 5 ſecond 
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{zcond realonis, becauſe the Tonesthere- 
ofare more uniforme,and doe not fall and 
riſe exceſsively, as they doe in tome other 
Languages,men ſeeming tofing when they 
ſpcake them, and having ſuch different 
2ccents , that it forceth one to writh his 
mouth and face in pronouncing them. 
Thereare allo proud and boaſting Jangua- 
ges, asthe Spaniſh, which boaſts it ſelfe 
to.bethe Language ofthe Gods; Softand 
«ffeminate, as the Italian, which is termed 
t) be womens language;Rough and fierce, 
as the Northerne, therefore by ſome ter- 
med the language of Devills, Bur: the 
Fiench hath none ot theſe faults, it is more 
- upright: anduniformin its pronunciation, 
' & therefore is called the language of men, 
| as being molt proper for diſcourle, being 
calme and without agitation. | 
And yet further to take notice of the ex- 
; cellency and, worth of;our Language, we 
may -note thatthere are diyersſorts gfut- 
erancces.in the world; Some Nations 
wy ro draw their ſpecch out of the very 
bot.om of. their breaſts and. throates, as 
the Hebrew, Datch and Tufcas, Italian : 
Others out of the palate, and the noſe, as 
the Italian, and. Spaniard, Others ſpeake 
berweene the teeth,: as the Engli/b; Iriſhy 
; Danesand others, The French only ſpeak 
tbevugh thelipps, as themoſt proper organ 
ang. 
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and inſtrument : Which is the cauſe they 


ſpeake quicker, and exprefle their thoughts - 


more diligently : and this great volubi- 
litic proceeds: from the facultie of-apply= 
ing the tongue to the lipps, and -joyning 
i: witha pleaſing kind of hartmonie, an 

ſo the-words Rilow the thoughts and 
Imaginat ons ſo cloſe, that ſtrangers take 
eccal(ion thereupon to accuſe the Frenchof 
lightneſle; whereas it isa greatadyantage, 
and as it were a peculiar gift of our nati- 
on, 2 property of ourclimat, which makes 
our Entertainement more- pleaſing , Our 


mind more ready at hand, and our dif-' 


courſe more cleare. Ard if our ſpeech 
ſeem harſh to ſome ſtrangers, it is by rea- 
ſon of the writing, which is not agreeable 
to the pronunciation. But the reformati- 
on of that is daily endeavored by reg!1ta« 
ting our Alphabet, and by giving unto e- 
very le:ter its true and patticular character, 
Put itmay be ſaid unto m2, whar artthou, 
that afcer ſo many ages, wouldeft reſtore 
the Agyptian, Greexe, and Arabian mec- 
thod, which hath been ſo lone baniſhed 


.. | 


-- 


out of the world, or rather buried in the 


tombe of oblivion 2 who giveththce now 
leave to corroule a cuſtom? approved of 
by the co:mmon conlent of alk Narzons, 
for ſo many agcs ?  thinke(t thou to be on- 
ly quick-phtcd,zndihat all choſe learned 
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men, who were enlightened by the light 
of Sciences, were ſtricken with a {pirit of 
 blindnefle, and did not know which way 
toteach them? Couldeſt thou not conſi- 
der that Sciences being immutable, requi= 
red a language no way {ubje& to changes, 
and that nationall congues which change 
almoſt eyery age arenot ſo proportinable 
totheir folidicic as thole ancient Langua- 
ges. which being no more popular, are not 
ſubje& to any alteration ? It thou haſt li- 
yed thus long, and neyer did'(t refle& nor 
looke upon the incenftancy of popularand 
nationall lanzuages, behold I will thew 
- thee ſome authenricall, and eyidenr proofs 
thereof. 

Agybt in thetime of its Kings, which 
werecalled Pharaobs,had a c-rtain peculiar 
& parcicular language, as may appeare by 
ſome manulcripts extant even in our days , 
Which ar? no way to beunderſtood : now 
the 4rabick hath lucceedcd in its place, yet 
we have no retained one word of that 
ancient Idiome which 15 reported to haye 


been very larze and copious, and more ® 


proper then the Greek it {elfe,to treats both 
of divineand humane Sciences, In P4- 
teſtine and leru/alem in former times they 
ſpa ke Syriac, and now the «rabick is there 
nationall, Greece fo renowne(d for her 
Language, 1s now coaltrained to {»cake 
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Turkiſh The coalt of Barbarie, which in 
former times ſpake the Phenician tongue, 
ſpeakes now the Moors language. Gaule 
which had a domin:on yaſt and powerfull 
enough to mainrtaine it ſelfe againſt i:s 
enemies, being thorow its owne diviſions 
at laſt conquered by the Romans , hath 
changed its languagethree or four: times, 
in lefle then {ixteene or ſeventeene hun- 
dred yeares, and that which we have at 


this day, is compoled of the Ce/tick, Roman, 


Franconian and Gothick tongues , an is 
quUi:e different from the ancieat ; which 
Plinie who was a Gaule borne, and ſpake 
the Language molt perfectly, did extolito 
the sKies, Finally, the Po'onians, Vandalls, 
Bulgarians, Creatians, Dalmatians, Ruſslans, 
Bohemians, Lituanians, Moſcovites, and Sci- 
onians. who in fo' mer times knew no 0- 
tier but the Teutonick or German tongue, 
now together with divers other Nations, 
ſpeake noth:ng but the Sclavenian, And 
the Gerwans cont:{le that the Language 
which themſ{clves now ſpeake, is quue 
differen: from thot which chey ſpake for- 
merly. We m ght caſi'y name divers 0- 
ther Nations; and wcreit po Hible to have 
xregift:r of all the ! anguazes, we ſhould 
therein fn'e how they art (ubje& tt a 
perpetuall revolution; an tha: thute 
words which compoſe them, dying inone 

COUNTIE, 
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_ countrie, and reyiving in another , differ 
in nothing but in the exchange of the mea. 
ning, and that there are not in nature ge- 
nerations and corruptions more worthy of 
admiration, and lefle admired. 

To antwer all theſe objeRions diſtin. 
ly, they ſeeming to be ſomewhat hard to 
relolye, I will firft fay,that there can be no 
valuable inſtance made againſt the exam- 
ple. of Triſmegiſtus, Ariſtotle, Tullie, Avi- 
cen, and the generallcuſtome of thoſc lear- 
ned menof tormer times, who had more 
underſtanding then we, who never made 
iſe but onely of national! languages, in 
which, though they be ſubjeR ro change, 
the truth of morall and nationall things 
remaines perpetually. Of what colour 
{oeyer they painted Diana Which was in 
Chio, made of white marble, the next day 
they would find her againe in her naturall 
whiteneſle, which painting could not co- 
yer, nor art corrupt; And if this preſcrip- 
tion ſcemes an inviolab'e law to theſe pro- 
teors of Languages, and aground ſufh- 
cientto make us forſake the metho which 
was read in ancienttimes ; .I: would faine 
know of them whether any prelcription 
can run againſt the loye which we are 
bound to beareto truth our countric, and 
our mother tongue? and we might allo 
conclude from thence, that old crrors by 
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cauſe they have been allowed of for a long 
time,areno errors, which in underſtand- 
ing mens judgement are no:withſ[tanding 
the moſt. pernicious, Cuſtome then can 
not be aſufhcient defence againſt thee 
greatand learned men : neither muſtthe 
proceedings of theſe laſt. ages, preyaile a- 
ainſt the Method uſed in antient times, 
hey are but. Wayes beating againſt 
Rocks; truth will alwaics prevaile: and 
though wee be growne old and inveterate 
in errors and diſorders, yet are we not 
to be excuſed therefore, if we perſ{ilt there- 
in. Lec us rather confeſle wee have 
fooliſhly gane aſtray, and acknowledge 
that the onely meanes to bring usapaine 
iato the right way of wiſdom, 1s, to im1- 
tate thole who in Ancient times pref: rred 
Fopular. and Nationall Languages b:fore 
any obſoletand firangetongues. 
Secondly, wedo not deny butNatio- 
all, and Mother torgues are fubje&tto 
mixture and corruption : many lerrncd 
inen have ob{rycdit, and there are too 
wany examples to prove it. But we deny 
that an obſolet Languaee carr better pre= 
ſerye the Doctrine and Learning of our 
forefathers then a National. Forthe Lan< 
guages doe not caule Sciences to live, they 
are but the ſhadowes and figures thereof; 
but it isthe Science yhich makes the Lan- 
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guagetolive; and though ithaveequall 
dominion over them all ſhe hath farre 
more ablolute over the Nation, then over 
them. which are out of date, For proofe 
whereof, it our. Ancefiors, who have 
written {o many treaties concerning the 
firmnefle of Sciences, and inconftancie 
of | anguages, had thought it fit:ingto 
Rudy in obſolet Languages , they. might 
haye done it as well as wee, fecing the 
Egyptian tongue was inthe time ofthe Gre- 
cians, and the Greek underthe Arabians 
was not mextioneg, nor found bt orely in 
Books-Butthelegreat men knew roo well 
that they c5ull not bring in lopernicious, 
and ridiculous a cultome-, without en- 
comraſſing Sciences with thouſinds of 
difficulties , and fruftrating many men , 
who could not l-ara {ftrange Languages , 
of the hopeof attaining to the Knowledge 
of them Wherefore reje&ing all other 
Langnagcs, as unproftablz waies, and 
extravagant meancs, they moſt judici- 
ouſly brought.th ir youth dire&ly to the 
Knowledge of <ciences by the abbreyi- 
ate way of their mothertoncue. 

But fully to fatisfe the objeftion of 
thoie who fay, that popular and natitra!l 
Languages are too yarable to delerye 
the honor of bring interp: eters of Scien- 
ces, andexpcſitersof mens belt thougles: 
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We afhrm that they are more corftant, 
and lefl- lubjz-& to change then the oblo- 
ler. For though they 1cenberto exemp:ed 
and free from alteration, and incarable of 
inccea'e or diminution, becavfe they are 
not {ubject to the mutable will of men, 
but are continually taught by the ſame 
rules; yetought we notto attribute unto 
them a perperuall laltingneſle; ſeeing thar 
the power of a Conqueror, that hates 
learning, may on a ſuddain annihilate 
chole languages, as the Turk, hath done 
in all his Dominions. And all things 
rightly cooſtdered , no Monarch can ex+ 
empt thoſe remainders of antient Lan« 

uages Which wee have from the juriſ< 
TiQtion oftime, nor prote& them againſt 
ſome inevitable chances, the leaft 
of which may abſolutely delſtcoy 
them, 

Thefirft Language which hid ſo many 
prerogatives aboye others, gives usa faire 
examp'e of this truch ; the firſt inhabi- 
ters of the World had imvrinted it, rot 
upon paper, as we do now, butupon 
moſtſolid and hard coluinnes , that they 
mightmake itliye forever, and tranſmir 
the memory thereof to poſtericy : Yecfor 
all that, it vaniſhed away by little and 
little, and thatfaire monumext hath been 
ſolucle regarded, that thereremaines not 
now 
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now any fzgnethereof, We may likewiſe 
alleageto this purpoſe , that the Jewiſh 
: Language was wholly extinguiſhed du- 
ring the Captivity, It was the Organ 
whereby the will of God was {et downe , 
and the antient Law was written in it: 
E/dras, and the Doctors had preſerved 
the underſtanding of it: yer atlalt they 
letitperiſh , judging it more c2nvenient 
ro tranſlate the ſacred Hiſtory inthe mo- 
ther tongue, then to bind the peopleto the 
re-cſtabliſhment , and the learned to the 
preſervation of a Language newly loſt; 
Finally the Roman Annals make faith that 
theartient Roman I anguage , of which 
the Prieſts onely had preteryed the know- 
ledge , hath been ſubjectto the like over- 
throw : the Libraries were full of it, the 
Sibylles verſes, the Hymnes and Canti- 
cles were written in it , the Roman Senate 
' had profefled nnd declared itſelf ro be 
+ theprelerverofic , and yet all this conld 
not keep it from a totall ruine. 

Moreover, although the nationall- lan- 
guages be ſubject to the innovation of 
ſome wor's; yet experience ſhewethus, 
that thoſe which have had any extent, or 
merit, either by being poliſhed by poli- 
tick Nations , who knew how tobring 
them to perfection, at home by the mcans 
of Sciences, and abroad by way of armes 
10 
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in detending themſeiyes, have not been 
lo lubje& to pzriſh; and w:ll outlalt ma- 
ny ages before they be quite aboliſned, 
Witnels the Greek, which remained en- 
tirefor aboye two thouſand yeares , and 
would haye laſted longer. if the Turkiſh 
domination khadnorcut off the courſe of {© 
many years, which it might yer have lived, 
It 1s certain thatthe Romans ſtrove with 
all their might to aboliſh the language of 
the Czaules, whom they had {ub Jue1; yer 
their defiga could not fully come to pa!s, 
and we have tothis day ſome of it. in this 
Kingdom, which hath fio communion nor 
part with: the Latin, which eyideatly 
ſhewes that it was never there: nor the 
oulger and mother tongue neyer ſuppre(= 


Whereby we m1y inferre that popular 
Languages, which are ſo hardly ſupprel- 
ſed, may be continued firre better and ca- | 
filier then thoſe forgotten ones which can 
no: be preſerved withoutm'1ch dificultie; 
and that they are mo:e proper to{crve for 
inſtruments to Scierc's, Nationall Lan- 
evages likewiſe decry by degrzes, and 
are ab»liſh-d by ſucce{hon ofcines. Burt 
thoſe obſolete ones, which have no more 
being but onely in Libraries, and fſabfiſt 
onely by art, my periſh and comehiſt 
nought in an inftant,, And it the Roms, ; 
way 
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who were 1o carefull in univerialifing 
their language, had found none to oppoic 
them but onely Obfolet tongues, and 
books;they would have aboliſhed the me- 
mory of themin an inſtant,and would not 
have found ſo much oppoſition in bring. 
ing inthe Latin tongue into all the Pro. 
vinces which wereſubjectotheir Empire, 
Moreover have we not great caule to 
to doubt, whether the Latin rongue which 
hat been extineuiſhed theſe fix or ſeyen 
hundred years, and hath laſted to our 
times onely by the meanes of Colledges 
and uniyerfities, will laſt ſo long as the 
Greek, the Gaule, and many other, 
Thoſe who come inafier ages, will know 
the Succeſs thereof better than wee, 4s 
for the preſent, to come tounderftznd why 
popular, and nationall Languages are 
more laſting, ard fitting to teach Scicnces 
inthen the obſolet, we ought to obſerve 
that inevery Langua ze there are two forts 
of words. Someare familiar and yulzar, 
which ſerve for common difcour:{e. the 0- 
ther proper, pecul.ar and effectuall o;iely 
for Tra es ard arts. I he firſt depend upon 
the people, which hath pow:rr ro'alter 
the names of ſuch things as ithath uſe of 
to entertain ſociety , the la'ter ar- within 
the Philoſophers jur'sdiction. who have 
power to give namestoall things, eſpeci- 
a'ly 
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allyto Arts and Sciences. T he firſt are ſub. 
ject to change, and do not [aft alwaiesz 
partly. bccaule they fignifhe roth ne but 
fingular, contingent, a1.d caſua'l objects; 
partly becauſe they are fubjetco ths fan- 
cies ofa light, and inconſt.nt mulc;tude: 
but that alteration that 1s, io lmall, that 
there wilſcarce bea hundred ot choſe com- 
mon *”ords altered ina hunared years, It 
isnotlo in hoſe words which belong to 
Aris and trades, jt isin a manner iumpoſſt- 
ble to alter .hem; and afrer they arc once 
in ule,the common people have 15 power 
over tham . they are keptin by a myſteri- 
ous way, they axe of io g00d a temper, and 
{uch {olid matter, that they Rand firm ard 
Immoveable, whilelt o:her nan es ate tof- 
{rd and turned uptide down, by the gid- 
dy -headed Rabiie. 
 T hereaſon why they are fo firms and 
conſtant is becauſ* they are appl.ed to f1g- 
n1:.c firme and conſtant things, ſuch as 
(2 matcr a's & in{tr»ments of Arts are;1it 
15 nor ca{ie :ochance them and put others 
inſtead ofthem, £nd1t arutts, who are the 
diſpoſers of tiiem, and to comm!micate 
& teach them totheir apprentices, withthe 
fame kdeliry as they 1eceived chem of 
their maſter , ſho1:14 aſſume ſomuch li- 
bertv to them{e!ves -as to innovate and 
alterthem , and bring in new according 
. 0 
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to their own farcies, naming ore and 
the fame thing which belongs to their 
trade, in one countrie by onename, and in 
another otherwile, they would not within 
a ſhorttime ur:der{ſtand one another , nor 
mairtain that correſpondency and bro. 
therhood which is amongſt them, 
Thereforethey are much mi{-informed 
concerning the nature of things, who 
would haye Sciences taught in obſolet 
and forgotten Languages, to give them 
as it were innumerable termes, I hey doe 
not conſider that the terms of Arts and 
Sciences may caſfily be perpetuated in all 
Laneuages, fothey be poliſhed and rehn- 
.{; Wherefore we are both of one opinion 
inthis; that we ought to teach Sciences 
in firmand durable tongues, but we at- 
firm that Nationa!l | anguages ate more 
curable then the obſolet ones; and that 
tordiverſe reaſons, 

Firſt, becauſe the termes of 3rts and 
Sciences are no {oorer invented, and aps 
prov<d of ina ſpeech , but they of them- 
telves Coe rreſerve themlielves therein, e- 
yenas the termes of a trade without any 
trouble or labour : and if there ſhould be 
any palres required therein, they might 
without compariſon befarre more ea- 
{11ier learned & preierved in x Natiorall & 
popular Languaze.then in an oLſolet one. 
1 he 
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the Language of the Country were ſubje&t 
to ſome-change , ore may hinder them 


| from changing witk it, by forbidding ?ny 


new onesto be brought in,and fo they re- 
maining as they were, may be {till apply- 
« to the yaricus changes of other Fopu- 
lar words, Fy which meanes all {cholaſti- 
call termes have remained in their firſt be- 
ing,for theſefive or (ix laſt ages,though the 
reſt ot the Latin tongue haye varied much 
fincethattime,as we may {ce by thofe au- 
thors that have writteh 1n thoſe ages. 
The third is, that all | anguages being 
prelerved by the induſtry of men, it will 
be farre eaher to Keepa (mall portion of a 
Natioral [inguage from periſFing ,then to 
revivea whol l+nguage which i:quite out 
of date and forgotten. For youth may ea- 
fily an4 in a ſmall cime be 1inftricted in 
the termes of chat profeſſion, which it 
meanes to follow; chey beirg but few in 
nunber, ard not che hundreth part of the 
words of a full and compl:at Language: 
ſo that they may be learned wich ſmall 
paines, and as it were 1nſenfibly, before 
onethink of it; and learning their own 
Countric Langi1age naturally, they ſ{ha!l 
be ex2mnted from the tediouſne's and 
difculty of learning the Tatin tongue, x 
wWuiacrein they ſpend ten or tw:lye yeares 
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\ of their beſttime; to make them capable 
of under{tanding three or four hundred 
barbrrous words, which haye been tra- 
med inthe Uniyerſities within {ix or ſca- 
ven hundred yeares, by ignc rant perſons 
who neyer knew the Latin tongue 14a its 
purity. Yet they have been ſo induſtrious 


and fortunate in their: proceedings, that _ 


they have brought thele words into fo 
much credi: and eſtimation, that it hath 
been commotily thought tiey could rot be 
expreſſed in any other i anguage, a':dthat 
they had a particular energ e ard ver:ue 
to f1gnihe thoſe things, Bur, in rruth there 
isno ſuch maiter; forif you come toex- 
amine then necrly, you will fnd thev f1g- 
nifienotÞing at all, they are not police, and 


cannot be tranſ]a:ed, nor yet underſtood. 


in any ! anguarye, it thephraſe and Syn- 
taxis of them be not mended ; it being 
molt certain that the { atin Phi/of'ochers 
ſ-eech 1s not lels ridiculous 1nd b:rbirous 
in their own | anguage, ther it is in ours, 
And ft any eſteem them politcr and more 
Fenificant tier ours. it i; bec uſe they 
have been fo lone acc..ſtomed to them, 
that they carnot cafi'y t1.d tle defauls 

and d:\orderluze's of chem, 
ut ſuch as are wel! verlcd-in the Gee 
nius of Langer ves, know, that the yerſion 
ofa; crkc& a. {ſ.ourie, hath a gicatdealof 
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grace, ard Elegancy inall Countries; and 


guage, is nonience,and ablurd inall ather, 

hereby wee may inferre, that the diffi- 
| culty in tranſlating of theſe termes pro- 
ceedes not from any particular merit in 
them ,” or fromthe imperfeRion of other 
Languages, but from their owne deſe& 
andeyill conſtruction. For proot andtry- 
all whereof, if you tranſlate them into 
the Greek or Arabick,, which admit of 
none, but proper and uſuall termes intheir 
Philoſophy; you ſhall find preſently that 
your tranſlation will be no mor- inr-ll1- 
eible.or better compoſed, then if it had 
been in Spawi/h, Italian, or any other vul- 
gar and Nationall Language. And this 
is the reaſon why thoſe who have ſtudyed 
Ihiloſophy in latin , underſtand itnot in 
their own Language , and dare not ſpeak 
of it before men of their own Nation, for 
fear of making themſelves ridiculous; 
wheteas thoſe who have learned itinan 


ſelves in any other Language which they 
| can underſtand and ſpea G 

This 1s :he chiefargument which the pro= 
tectors of theſe oblule: Lauguages make 
uſof agajinſtus, and which they igno= 
rantly b 
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contrariwiie a thing i] penned in one Lai:- | 


Elegant and refined Nationall Language ; - 
of their own, can ealily expreſle them ) 


orrow from the laſtingneſſe of - 
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chem, neyer regarding the facility and ea- 
ſfinefle, which 1s the onely abſolutely ne- 
ceflary condition required for the per- 
feftionof a Language which is madein.. 
ſtrumentall for the- attaining of Scien- 


ences. And asthe mother tongue is moſt 


eafie; ſo queſtionleſle it is the beſt firted 
and proportioned to mens ſpirits, and 
moſt conformable to the intentions of 
nature, which deſtining usto ſome end , 
furniſheth us with moſt eakie and pleaſing 
meanes to attain thereunto, according as 
it ſelfe is moſt Noble, and excellent. I 
would wilingly ask our Antagoniſts, whi- 
ther they would not hold it a moſt ridicu- 
lous thing in Artiſts, if they ſhould 
introduce a cuſtome amongſt themſelves 
to ſpeak of their Art only in a ſtrange and 
unknown Language , putting their Ap- 
prentices to the task of beſtowing ten or 
twelveyeares ſtudy in learning of a hard 
and troubleſome tongue , onely to make 
them capable of Underſtanding one hun- 
dred or two ſtrange termes of their calling 
and Vocation, 

And if they anſwer, that the termes of 
Sciences, Arts, and Trades, will cake up 
halfe the words of a I anguage, and that 
thcreforethey are not ſo caſe tobe learn- 
ed. We reply again, that no man ought, 
or 11ecd, to leaxne them all, butthat every 
one 
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one isonely' bound to poſleſte himſelfe of 
thoſe which neceflarily belong to his own 
profeſſion. and again , ſuppoſethat even 
theſe termes ſhould alter and be ſubjeR 


'to changes as well as the reſt of a Lan- 
guage yetthat argues not that weſhould 
reach Sciences in any other but the Mother. 


Tongue. Secing tranſlation may eaſily, 
ard fachfally make an antient Lan- 
guage Moderne : And thatit is beyond 
compariſon more eafic , to tranſlate 
out forefathers L anguage into our OWN, 
then in thoſe forlorne and fortaign 
Ones. 

As for the tranſlation of forraighnLan« 
guages, all learned Nations, 7ewes, 
Greek, Romans,and Arabiens, haye uſed it. 
And though it be ſomewhat hard to turne 
ſo mary Antient workes into our mother 
tongue, yet we may truiy ſay, that ir is no 
thing in compzriſon of rhe trouble and 
care Which ſo many thouſands of braye 
ſpirits have undergone in the tedious 
compaſling of thoſe forgorien Languages. 
And wee have already naturalized, and 
iv ge toſpeak French, the moſt excellent 
an 


rareſt Authors that writ in former . 
ages» fo thatif we coitiur labourmng in 


cranſ]ations with the {ame fervencie as 

wehavebeeun fincerhe Prench Academy , 

was erected; within thelc thirty. y.ars wee; 
WW 3 --+ (hal © 
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ſhz11 not have any thing lefc to tranſlate, 
but hall in cur owne Mother torigue 
'; poſſeſs the Riches of all other Langua- 


es 

Finally it would not be very difficult to 
invent a more generall , more conſtanc, 
and more cafie inſtrument, then that of 
for!orn tongiies, which ſhould repreſent 
things by Charafters, which youth 
migh: l-arn with a greatdeal more eaſe 
then the words of an aboliſhed Languzee, 
neither would they any way hinder the 
Mozyher tongue : and thoſe who had 
leariicd thole Characters, ſeeing ſome cer- 
tain warkes, would withall conceiye the 
minds of others, and might preſently by 
other ChzraRters oiiclole their own. So 
thu thoſe who {ſhould be weil verſed in 
this ſectet, would unteritand one another 
witho'i heirg underſtood ; and withour 
{peaking . would conyerſe with one ano- 
ther, every one 13 his own Language; 
which would qu:ftonl:fle be a mo 
plealant kindofrecreation, As forexam- 
ple, ifa Frenchman writes in the preſence 
ofan Itaiien, or a German, 1647.theother 
preſet y reads and undezitands, and Can 
expFlicin his own Language whatthoſe 
CharaQers fignitie, This would ndered 
bea rareart, -atzd ſo much the more to be 
- admired, becaule it would in many pla- 
Ccs 
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» | ces repreſent the ſame thing,neither would 
the CharaRers change, though the Lar- 
guages did. T here mightallo uſe be made 
of thele CharaRers onely, tor the termes 
of Arts and Scier ces,tothe end the memo- 
» 2, might not be overburthened with the 
exceHve number, and in 211 other things 
make uſe of the Natjonall ſpeech, tut 
neither is this invention as-.praper asthe 
mother tongue , and though ithave been 
formerly uſed by learned men, yet 1s it 
not worth the reviving , becauſe it would 
be accompanied with many difficultics, 
which ought as much as may betobea- 
voided for the good and cafe of learners. I 
| queſtion not butthat Sciences are very at- 
traQcive, & every onenturally defires to 
| attainthem;bur yet they wil be ſought 2f- 
ter but by yery few, if the way vato them 
be not mac eafic and pleajarit. Weare 
inventing every day new Mcthods, to 
ſhorten and leveilthe way which guides 
us thereunto, and yetit1s eyery day mare 
and ore encumbred, and diſfcuitiesin- 
crea'e continually. We ſhall never 6a ve 
> any famous men ſpring up amonegſtus, 
what art ſocycr wee uſe, unlefſe wee 
teach in our owne Nationall Lan- 
guage... 
Finally it is certaine, that Sciences can 
not be peetctves By any immutable thing, 
ut 
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i butonely by the Species , which alwaies 
| poſſeſſing the Underſtanding in the fame 


! manner, oblige it to conceiveall things in 


the-ſame*falhion. Nature uſes no other 
] anguageto ſpeak to all men, and-to in- 
ſtruct chem in the Knowledge of the truth, 
' Thenrce it ccmes that they apprehend 
an Elephant, an Eagle, a Dolphin, all at- 
ter the ſame manner, and they every where 
produce the ſame imaginations and 
Phantaſmaes; inthen'e, and perfetcon- 
nexion whereof conſiſts all manrer of dil- 
courſe. The Species, and theword , have 
this commontothem, that they both re- 
preſent the truth, bur this is the difference 
between them , that the Species being a 
naturall, and immutable figne, mult of 
neceſſity be the ſame in all places: and the 
word being an arbitrary and tranfitorie 
mark, muſt be different every where ; {o 
that we may truly ſay, that the ſpecies 
or notion which repreſents all things to 
\ themirdofman, is theonely Language 
which did never change, and will al waies 
be commontoall men; becauſe the Ob. 
jets which preſentthem to our fences, are 
not changeable, and make themſelves to 
be knowne every where after the ſame 
manner: whereas CharaQers, Geſtures, 
and words depending meerly upon our 
will, areeyery where diffetent, Wee ap- 
prehend 
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prehend the objects, not beauſe they ae ' 


« | Greth, Latin, Dutch, ee. but becauſethey | 
; | h3vearclationts our notion, and fignifie / 
"5 that which is inour minds, Which is the. 
' {| reaſon that though the, Languages of 


Nations be various, yetthey cauſe nodi- 
verfitie in the notions of the mind : That 
which the French calls Pierre, the German \ 
Steen, the Latin Lapis, the Greeke aibes, | 
and the Engliſh Stene, is but one meer 
notion,although theſe names be different; 
ſceing they repreſent but oneand the (elF- 
{ame thing to the underſtandings of all: 
th-ſe Nations: | 
Therefore all things well conſidered, 
there is no readier way can be made to 
Sciences, then by the natucall and mother 
tongue ; and if ours finds it ſelf wanting 
of ſome traines to explaine the ſubrilities 
of Sciences, we may ealily tupply that 
want by inventing names therefore by the 
help ot the Profeſſors ofthe French Aca- 
demy,ard other learned men ; to the end 
that they may paſs through their appro- 
| bation, and that nothing may be inro- 
| yated without good advice. And our 
f French tongue bath hereinthis adyantage, 
| thatin reference to Sciences, it 1$not yet 
engaged 1n any evil or barbarous termes, 
introduced by any long cuſtome, which i ' 
would be more __ to aboliſh, then 
hs 4 to 
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toinyent new. Ariſtotle him{elfe, though 
he diſallowed of many Greek termes be- 
longing tro Philoſophy, durti not under- 
take roreform them, tearing to ſeeem an 
Innovator of antiquity, and to make him- 
ſelfe odious to tho!e of his owr.e times: 


So that Philoſophy hath alwaics beene * 


mixed with improper and ainbiguous 
termes. Eut wee haying now free liberty, 
and Jearncd men good tore amongſt us , 
may very well Naturalize Sciences inour 
own Country, inventing proper termes 
forthem,and laying aſide all ſuch 25 might 
make PliIo!ophy ambiguous, barbarous, 
and unpleaiant, 
And tothisend we ſhall cut off all pc- 
0 2nyes znd Equivocalls which con- 
( the mind, and intangleand trouble 
Arts and Sciences, For Yhiloſophy will 
everbe plain, fo long as one thought 
may have diverſe names, and whilſt wee 
ſtrivetoſpeak Equiyoczlly tn Philoſophy: 
it were muc:1 more to the purpole, to finde 
out ſome one that would ſtrike out althoſe 
Equivocall words eut of the Grammer. 
When an opinion is introduced, authc- 
rized and rooted through preſcription of 
time, it hath a marvellous power over cur 
minds: which makes us ſopreoccupated 
and prepoſſeſſed with the. excellency of 
antient Languages; Thoſe who hayenoc 
ate 


— 


— 


attained to them , admire thein becauie 
they doe not underſiand them , and be- 
cauſe there is fo niuch difficulty in the 
learning of them : and thoſe who haye 
Knowledge in them, being intereſted in 
the preſeryation of them , ſet forth their 
praiſes, but will by no means difcoverthe 
defe&Qs ofthem; and wilfully maintaine 
that they ate more effetuall , and (ignih- 
cant then the moderne, the very Gates 
that open the way to Scierces, and the 
onely means to attaine them; notwith= 
ftanding 1f we may ſpeak the truth freely, 
we may ealily make itapppear, that they 
areall of equall yalue, and haye no pre- 
rogative one aboye the other, 
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For all words that can be imagined”) 
are of ||ke nature, having the ſame finall, | 
and the ſame efficient cauſe, the ſame ; 


matter,and the ſameforme. They havethe_ 


{ame fina'l cauſe, namely to expreſle our 
thou zhts; The fame, efficient cauſe. procce- 
ding ffom the power ot the man which 
produceththem; The fame, martrer, nam - 


Iy Lettecs and Dipthonges: And finally 
they have the ſame forme, being made * 
d ferent onely in terminaticn , and the : 


laſt letter. which 15 as it were the ſea'e 
and charaer, which hath the ower of 
making up their eflence, as the laſt unic 


makes vpthat cf numbers, Allthe vertue 
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& energie,they have fromthe authoritie of 


| men,web can give no adyantageto the one 


more then to the other;For it 15 but a meer 
Being of Reaſon, proceeding out ofan ab. 
{ lure hazard and occurrencie. For indeed 


- there is,nor can be but one way of ſpea king 


in the whole world, the. difference 1s 
but onely in charaQers, and peftures, 


| and we atiribute to ſeverall impoſfitt- 


c 


£ 
, 
L 


; ther they were divinely inſpired, - or came . 


ons the name of difference of Languages. . 
Languages proceed not from without, as 


ſome are of opinion, who imagine that cei- 


*to us by tradition : but we haye the ori- 


3 
; 
v 


ginallor root of them Mm our ſelyes; and 


if we be ignorant of thecauſes of .he pro- | 


duction of them, it is becauſe they aretoo 


common , and are eyery day ſubject to 
our ſenies. Common and continuall cuſt- 
ome deceayes us, and are the cauſe that 


' ws perceive not the mouth to bethe one- 


ly Matrixand Alphabet, andas it were 
a I|rge caſe out of which all words doe 
iflue, and into which are put, and as it 
were diſtributed by the Autherof Narure, 
all the ſeyerall letters, as into a little box, 


- from whence every man liketoa Printer 
\ takesthem out when hepleaſes, compoles 
: themand maketh up languages. and God 

* having endowed him with manifold 


b] 
f 


pertections aboye all other creatures,hath 


glyen. . 


- we Fo 
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given bim nothing! whicty is! more ad- } 
vantagious | to. hilt then ſpeech , ſeeing j 
thereby he is made'capable of knowing | 
and loving himhis maker, lives m Soci- 
ety, and attaines Wiſdom :- Wherefore 
he would have thoſe' parts wherein the. 
yoice of man is framed ;/ filled up with to 
many-wonders,to-ma'ke-us the better ap- | 
prchendedthe worth of them , and with 
all bind us to an acknowledgement of 1o | 
rare a benefit. | 

Burt it is not ſuffcient to know that 
theſe parts do with {.ch celericie mixethe 
lkeuers,” and frame wo:ds our of them, 
which we make utcot in familiar com- 
munication ; but we muft alſo note that 
cach part hath its particular funtions, 
and proper motions, yet differing amongſt 
thearſclves: and every man pronouncing 
a letter, mvy know and marke the Or- 
gan which frameth it, and gives it its be=- 
ing, and what part concurres moſt to the 
production of it, whether it bethe lips, 
the plate, orthe tongue, that hath moſt 
operation init, And that which1s meſt 
of all :o be admired is, that alli theſe or- - 
pans are ſo wcil regulated, and obſerve 
{c rue an order amongſt themſelves thar 
they can not Incrozch nar uſurp upon 
the rights of one another , their power 
being to well \uninted , thatthey can pods 
oF 
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ly to frame {qa.any kktters and:no mote, 
then a 1man can make ſeyerall and diffe- 
rent motions and doublings inhis mouth, 
W hich ſhewes (ufhciently all Languages 
to beofequall. worth ,, _ ard that it there 
be any difference betweene them , itpro- 
ceeds not fromthe words, which arc all 
of the ſamematter.in all Languages, : but 
rathet from the, Pronunciation , which 
: depending upon the Climates, is more 
 milde and pleaſant in thoſe Countries, 
{ where the peoples Organs aretnoſtclear 
; and beſt compoled ; and contcariwile is 
more harſh and diſlogant in thoſe where 
they are more groffely and rucicly framed. 
And this talent is themore cont:iderable , 
being as ic were deftin'd to ſome Natiens, 
and doth not yary though the : anguages 
alter , and change by ſuccet{ionof time. 
The faculty weehave of framing words 
in infinitums is the richeſt treature belongs 
to man, 1t 15a continually lowing and 
running fountaine, which can never be 
dried up. Wherefore it is a folly to 
complain of the barrenneſſe of a I an- 


guage, it iSour faults if wee do not enrich 


it, it wee will but apply oi-rendeayours 
toit, 50d an ingen ous Arithmetician in 
coupling of letters and joyning of 1yila- 
bles. might give an admirable ſtructure 
to all the parts of ipeech ; and frame a ra- 
Ter 
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rer, and more regular Larguage then yer 


there is. Forthe combination of letters is 
2 well that can never be drawn dry, out 
of which one may frame , as our of ma- 
teria primay words enough, for an infiaite 
number of Languages , all different a- 
monglt themſelyes; fo tharinſogreate a 
number of ſpeeches as are ſpoken in the 
whole World, men do not hit upon the 
unpolition of che ſame names, 

Whence it appeares that the diverſity 
of Languages proceedes from the plura- 
lity of words, and the liberty of Framing 
them: arid not from the difference of Cl1- 
mates. Becauſe we being all indifferent , 
ahd having no more aptizuce rhe one then 
the other to exprefſe the Henification of 
things, the wiH would alwaies remaine 
in ſuſperce, and would neyer refolye up- 
on any Ele&tior; if the inclination which 
jt hath to declarc its thoughts , did rot 
oblige nttotike names by chance, ard im- 
pole them at adventure. Which thing 
would evidently appear, if a company . 
of lictle Children we. e keptup in lfeyerall 
boufes in one Vlaine, who would queſti- 
onlefl= m1ke as many feverall Langua- 
ges as ſeverall companies which were ſhut 
rogether. For as concerring that which is 
ſpoken of an intant, which was bred upin 
(olityde; and apart, and could pronounce 
r 
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+ but this word. Bec, it was . a moſt groſle 
' Ignorance in thoſe who imagined to haye 
' a certain proofe and evident teſtimony” 
thereby, of which was the moſt ancient 
and naturall Language ; ſecing the child 
was brought up {6litary and alone, in 
which caſe fooles and .maadmen enely 
; will lye talking and diſcourſing with 
themſelyes: Outward ſpecch being a thing 
neceſſary onely to impart our thoughts ].. 
to others, and not to ſpeak to our (elves, 
who underſtand our own thoughts with= 
out expreſſing them outwardly. They 
ſhould therefore to finde outrhe effe& of 
{o rare a curiofitie, have put a.great aum- 
ber of children, ratherthen one, or two , 
together. Whereupon wee muſt obſerve, 
that if Nature ſeem to have done man 
greatprejudice, and much hindred the 
communication cf Natiors, by giving 
them abſol::te power to make ſo n:any 
Languages: . She hath: alſo given him 
power anc meanes to obyiatethat incon= 
venience. making him politick, whereby 
he might fir.d, that to mzke up moſt per- 
' fe Societies and Common- wealths \ 

happy, he ſhould catctully ſupprefle 

all particular Languages, to bring in gc= 
neralland common ſpecches amoneſt all 
Nations. | 

Noy this great yaricty proceeds from 

WO 
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' two Originall cauſes , —_ the in- \ 


' an words ; ' 
They are indifterent, becauſe Naturally + 


differency and--infinitenefle © 


they ſignifie nothing, and arecqually pro- 


per to l1gnifie anything, They arealmoſt 
infinite, becauſe there reſults an infinite 


number, not ny of words, but allo / 


of Languagesout of the conjunRion and 


copulation of letters and ſyllables;where- | 


of one alone may fignifie all things one 
after another , even as wellas one onely 
thing may receive all manner of names 
ſucceſſively according as men ſhall be 
willing to apply them unto it. 
Thenumber of letters which are day- 
ly uſed, isnotyet well known, nor regu- 
lated. Men tecme to have bcen very care- 
leflein not ordering a matter of fuch fn- 
pertance; forif they had well examined 
the nature of the Alphaber, they might 
have had ita great deal morefull and co- 
pious, But howſocever as itis, wehavye 
twentie, or two and twentie letters which 
are now in uſe, And is it not a thing wor- 
thy to be admired , to fee to many Lan- 
guuges builtupon ſo ſmall a foundation ? 
and by the copulation and tranſpoſition 
of lo few letters, ſo great a number of 
wor'!s marie, to which men unawares ac- 
cuftoming th-mielves, have framed ſo 
many particular Languages : From 


whence . 
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whence wee muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
that all of them proceeding from one 
beginning, they are efſentialiy equill, and 
cannot any way differ , bur onely in the 
quantity of termes whereof they are com- 
poſed. Wherefore all men have equall 
Power and Right togive names to ſuch 
things, as yethave none: eſpecially Phi- 
loſophers, to whomiet belongs to invent 
names, to repreſent things rightly , and ſer 
them in a due courte:they hayefull power 
to ſet downe termes for Scier.ces, and 
Arts, to make themſelyes intell gi- 
ble, and communicate their learning to 
o:hers, 

Wee may likewile in imitation of the 
Greekes and Romans, borrow of our 
neighbeur i anguagcs ſome termes which 
my be wanting in err own; foralthough 
for a time they paſſe for ſtrangers, yet af- 
ter ſome {ew years, they are narural.zed , 
and conform themſelves fo well to the 
' toreof tne Nation, that there is nodiffe- 
rencetobe found 11 them. The Romans 
did not alwaies ſtrive to tranſlate into 
} atin all Greek words, as Rhetorick, 
Muſick, 4rithmetick, Geom-trie, Altrc- 
logie, Philoſophie, Chirurgerie, and molt 
of the names of Scier.ces, and 4rts of F1- 
eures, of Herbes, of Diſeaſes, and many 
other things : They haye been contenc 
to 
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to adopt them, and admit them intotheir 7 
community ; Knowing that all words, 


'both Greek and other, are of common 


right, and belong toall Nations equally 
whodeiice tomnake uicgtthem: and that 
all ! anguages end & borrow words, to, 
and from cach other contuually. For 
thourk it bz not man'teſt'y known that 
the Greekes borrowed the terimes of $ci- 
ences from other Nations , yet it is credi- 
blethat they brough: them wich them out 
of Ezypt , where tijev went to ſtudy : and 
that the F2y;tians likew.ſe borrowed 
them from {ome other more ancient Na- 
tion, which might invent them when they 
firſt invented Philviophie, And if this de- 
pende::cie be odious , to free our ſelves 
from ic, weenced but aiter the Erymo'o- 

ie. imitating learned Yarro therein, who 
905k aſham:d that ſo many ._atin words 
ſhould deſcend from che Greek, forthe 
honour of his Nation, derived them from 
other {everall Languages cf Italie. When 
one doth not ind:ed underſtand the fjg- 
nification ef a ftrange word, he may haye 
recourſe to the Originall ; but when ir is 
once coine into cuſtome, it is no more 
necdfull, the meaneſt artiſt knowing the 
Genification thereof as well as the great- 
elt DoRor. as for exampl-,, the common 
people do not krow thatthe words Chi- 
rurpe- 
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rurgerie, Apoplexie , and Propheſie are 


Greek words; and yet they underſtand } 


as well what they meane, as he that hath 
ſtudied the Greek Grammer twenty 
yeares. 

Finally Pilots have found out termes 
enough for Sea affaires, Architets, for 
ArchiteQure, and ſohave all other-Artiſts 
for their ſeyerall Arts. And is it nota 
ſhame, that Philoſophers have nor in fo 
many ages found a way in France to invent 
ce words for our French Philoſo- 
phie ? 


Itis certaine that when Gunnes, | rint- 


' Ing, and other new Arts were firſt inven-. 


- red, the Authors thereof had no proper 
| terms#s for them, and yetnow we have a- 
bundance. And when King Francs the 
firſt commanded all to plead in the Mo- 
ther tongue, the people which belonged 
to the Courts of Juſtice wereat firſt afto- 
ni{hed atit ; and ſome did even deſpaitre 
of going forwardin their profeſſion : Yet 
weice how in a {tort time they have 
found out as mary termes as ever the 
Greeke or Roman lawhad; and would 
to God they had not invented fo 
many. 

Likewiſe about a hundred yearesfince, 
all Poetrie lay asit were dead in Frexch.,, 
and eſpecially Comick Poems were ſo 

X ar- 
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barren and du'l, that none did ſcarce dare 
to ſhew themſelyes upon the Stage. Yet 
by little and little they have been fo 
adored and beautified , hy or. now 
of late daies they have, thorow your 
Eminencies beneficence, fo increa- 
led in Elegancie and Politenefſe , that 
the Theaters Eccho with acclamarions 
and applauſcs. 

If our Langvage were now as barren 
and imperfect as heretofore it hath beene , 
I muſt confefſe our enterpriſe would at 
firſt be lomewhat hard and difficult. Bur 
it is now enriched, and hath abundancie 
of words toexplaine our thoughts, They 
now can reade publick LeQures of Phi- 
loſophie and Mathematicks in the mo- 
ther tongue, and Divines can unfold 
te deepe myſteries of Divinity there- 
in, and make them intelligibie even 
to the plaineft and dulleſt underſtard- 


| ings. 


But againſt all theſe reaſons they will 
peradyenture alleadge , that thoſe who 
ſtudy Philoſophy in French, never came 
to be abſolute Philoſox hers. But-that is 
not through the defect of the Language 


or of Phileſophy it ſelf, but rather through 


 Wantof method, Thoſe who learre itin 


Latin privately, profit not a whit more : 


The reaſon is becauſe that thote mat- 
ters 
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ters which teach privately inchambers, 
enderyour nothing bu: onely to pleaſe 
ar d content their auditors; reading lect- 
ures fullof cavills, and oftentation. no 
way tending to {olid inſtru&ion, This 
{chooling is buta kind of paſtime ; even 
as in Comedies, where the + Ror ſeeks 
onely to ticklethe itching cares of the 
hearers to draw on more company , and 
 ſoencrealehisgaire, A Science requires 
Method and Diſcipline ; it is noterough 
ito beahearer, he muſt alſoexcrcile him- 
ſelf in what he heares,and reduce the pre- 
| ; cepts into practiſe, by ditputat qns, repiti- 
; tions, and conferences. Thus are the 
Spirits heated , ard chafed , whereby 


- memories, Sciences arelike Arts; to bee 
comea good Artiſt, itis notſuficient to 
frequent the Shopps of the moſt experc 

-arcifts, unlefle we ict our hands t> work 
* likewiſe. How many men doc wee fe 
»daily, who have afliducuſly and with 
*good Attention heard fimous prea- 
chers for the ſpace of twenty or thirty 
cares, and yet are nor ſo well veried in 
Divuaicy aSa Scholler of the Sorbonne, 
who hath heard lectures there but a 
year, by reaſon that the Yrofcflors in that 
reverend Sociecy, are Methodicall per- 
jons,who after their rarcexpofitions,care- 


tully 


dofrineis the derplier imprinted in our - 
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fully exerciſe their auditors in diſputation, | 
both 1n the Schooles privately , and allo 
in other publick *&s. And now that his 
Majeſty hath by his eftabliſhment as it 
were naturalized hiloſophy, and made | 
it in 2 manner popular & methodicall, we 
mufthope that within a thorttirhe, youth | 
will befolidely learned, - thro':gh the care * 
of a regular diſcipline. For it isirue both 
in Schoole and State bufineſs , that it is 
not ſufficient to propcund good Maximes, 
unlefle they be well mainrained and 
pun&ually obſerved, through the rules of 
a good goyernment, | 
Now Sir, as for theſe two laſt meanes 

( which are of molt moment ) nainely 
to reach the Grammer and Diſcipline, 
the Profeſlors of th= *c:demy cannot 
imploy themſelves avout ic ; they have 
higher matters to look after: and haye not 
leifureto inſtru&t yourh. Inthoſe works 
which procezd from them,the rules of Po- 
lite writing are indeed very punRuaHy 
obfryed, bur thoſe works come not to 
every on's hands ſon e few ſtudents, and 
refined court Spirits onely make uſe of 
them and -rrofit ther-by. How many 
Gentlerneiu are there in tne country , who 
neuer hear of chem and ifchey ſhould, ver 
are 02 Capible of tuch high refl<ions? 
T hey never came vut of cheir fathers mw 
'S 
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ſes, but only topraRiſe their exerciſes,or to 
go tothe wars,attheir return from whence: 
tis t00 late for them to be inſtructed. 
They are not well prepared for the rea- 
ding of ſuch books with any prefitz which 
mges them all their life time to uſe the 


 Britſh , Norman, orGaſcoigne DialeRt: | | 
Cc 


many times keeps them from 
comming to the Court, retired at their 
homes in idleneſle , where they beſtow 
cheir times in nothing but hunting and 
husbandry. Whereas their parents or 
intime ſend them tothe City of Richelies, 
where for a ſmall charge, and in a little 
timethey might be taught Sciences, Lan- 
guages and Exerciſes altogecher, whilſt 


they are yet young enough, and may ca- 
el 


fily forget accent - of their @wn 
country Languages and without Labour 
accuftome theraſelyes to a better Pro- 
nunciation, to choice and pureneſsof ex- 
prefſions. - So that returning afterwards 
into their own countrie , thoagh the 
Language be there extreamely corrupt, 
they will ſpeak good Frenchall their life 
time. T heir companions and Tenants will 
follow their example, menalwaiesnatu- 


rally incliningto novelties , eſpecially ' 


when they are according toreaſon, and 
judiciouſly invented. 

Soſhall we make way throughout-the 
whole 


_— 
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whole Kingdome for thoſe Maximes 
which the Profeſſors of the Ac» deray ſhall 
ſet downe; and your Eminencie ſhall haye 
theglory of being the reftorer both of 
our Native Countrie, and Language, 
he Chancellor ofthe Hoſpicall , judge- 
ing that deſign, which row your Eminen- 
cie hath approved of, would be very pro. 
fitable, and uſetull tothis Nation, had an 
intentcoereR certain French Colledees 
in Pars, where Sciences: ſhould be caught 
in our mother Tongue , which he judged 
to be fitting therefore, even inthote daies. 
This famous man perceiving the abuſe 
and error of former ages, could noten- 
dure to ſee the French Nation, which had 
founded ſo many braye Schooles, and 
maintained ſo many erofeſſers to teach 
the Hebrew, Arabick, Greek, & Latin tongus, 
negle& to build one for their own. Since 
his time the Cardinall 4, Perron, infla- 
med with the like zeale did againeattempt 
that glorious defigne, and ſought all 
meanes poſſible to bring it to paſs. And 
laſt of all Monftenr de Freſne Canaze, wil- 
ling by his example to animate us "to 
teach Sciences in French, writ. an 
Organon in our Language to that par- 
nol fraught withſo much learning & clo« 
quence,that we may boldly ſay hehathnot 
only cqualled,buteyen exceeded the moſt 
, Cx» 
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excellenteſt Greekand Latin Authors. But 
the compleacing of this great work was 
reſeryed for your Emincncy to accom- 
pliſh;and ſeems to hay: been deferred hi- 
therto,onely chat you might have the full 


glory of ctabliſhing a bulinels of fo great | 


Irnportance, 

T his Sir wilt be the firſt fraie which the 
inſtitution of your Academy in the City 
of Richelieu,yrill bring forth, namely the 
regulating and refining the Language 
in all the Povinces of this Kingdone , 
which will b-: very adyantagious for the 
glory of it. . And your Emineacy will be 
pleafed to let metell you, that there will 
other ſolid benefirs accruew there>y,Gen- 
temen will no more ſpend their youth- 
full time in unproficabie- toyes , they 
will directly learn fuch things as are 
neceſſary to dire& & guide themthrough 
the wholecourle of their life, the mutuall 
duties of Society,their Princes leryice, the 
love of their Native Country, and their 
due. acknowledgement wo your Emi« 
nencie, ' | 


It is a great abuſe to mixe Nobili- . 


; ty Wirth perſons of baſe extraction, and 
' tobring them up after the ſame mar- 
ner: for befides that it takers fordide 
and baſe inclinations, vnworthy its 
birch, and ſuch imployments as it may 
O1.C 
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one day hope for, it alſo receayeth ſuch | 
inftruRions as are not fitting for it, and; 
oyerburthens its mind uſeletsely all the* 
remainder of their lives. 

: True it s,that if parents did predeſti- 
nate their-children to be Churchmen, 
Lawyers, Phyfitians, ortolive continu- | 
ally within the precin& of a Library,then 
it 15 — to have them to know the 
ſecrets of the Greek,and Latin tangue , the 
Origine and Etymologic of words , and 
make: them famous Criticks ;becauſc the 
Fathers of the Church, the Civill Law, 
andthe Authors of Phyſick are written 
in thoſe L anguages, and are not yet tran- 
ſlated into French, But ina gentleman that 
meanes to wear 2 ſword by his ſideztheſe 
things are needlefle ; and the knowledge 
of theſe Larguages, would make him ne- 
yer the fitter for his countries ſervice. 

Why doe Parents negle& . to ſend 
their children to colledges, and let them 


| lye at home till they be of ageto learn 


Exerciles, in the meane time their youth 
is ſpent in idlenefle,their memory and un- 
derſtanding growes weak through want 
of employment, & become as it were lan- 
uiſhing faculties ? Others will not ſend 
them to the Academies,as well by reaſon 
oftheexcefſive charge, as allo becaule they 
arenOtthere inſtructed in learning. TRY 
Io carn 
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leatnindeed to ride, dance, and fence, 
which - makes. their bodies aCtive, ;:and 
their jojnts ſupple : butthoughthele qua. 
lities add ſome grace tothe bady,:yercan 
they 'no0: make z compleat Genmleman; 
con:rariwilt they make him: iralh -and 
bold, 1f they-be not accompanied with 
perteQtions ofthe mind. Bur. it they were 
caught in the vulgar,;and mother tongue 
Vertue, - theduriesof an heneft man, an 
all thoſe things which: belong: borfu 40 
peace and wart; together with thejrexer» 
cies, they would profitably employ each 
moment of thei: youth, become ar once 
ative andlcarned;and be fit for countcll, 
execution, and all matineroteraploymert 
wharſocver. £20597, 00 2202371 
Fhis ts the order which: your Emi- 
nency obſerves in his houſe ,: you caute 
your Pages to be equally bred upin arts 
and Exerciſes, 2ccorairg to theirage and 
gapacitv ; making choice of the beſtma+ 
fters and tutors that can be had in every 
profefiion. Yeur houſe being thus: orde. 
red is a Seminary of tionor and yerue, 
and there come more compleat gentle. 
men out of your ſeryice, chen out of all 


the Coliedges & Acatenics of this Kings" 


dome. Thee are young plants which 
g10w up for your Glory-, you. engrave 
ycur bcnetits upon the bark ofthole ten» 
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der plants, andthe charater which you 
imprint' thereon increaſe with time , to 
your honor , and the good of the ſtate: 
and France acknowledges, amongſt ima- 
ny other benefits, that you dayly floreit 
wn moſt yertuous and compleat Nobi- 
lity. 

Your Eevieavey (who knoweh bincr 
then any one, thac che education of youth 
is the ground and foundation both of a 
publick and private life , upon which de. 
perds the green of families, and the 
greatneſle of Empires) ere&s publick 
Academies, and payes {everall great pen- 
fions in colledges for children, who ha- 
Ying rare naturall parts, want means to 
give then education , charitably eaſing 
te Parents poverty, andthe Orpha ns mi- 

ry,beltowing means upon them, where- 
by they may become capable of ſerving 
the State, every one according to his Ge- 
Rius and profet{ion. T hus Sr. your Emi- 
nency doth dayly free the French Nobi- 
lity fromthe yoak of poyerty and igno- 
rance, the twogreateſt wants thatare in- 
cident to man : but though your liberal- 
ity this way be very profcable, yetiris in 
a manuer particular, extending bur to a 
certainnumber of gentlem en. Now by this 
eſtabliſhment it wi'!l become uniyer- 
{all all the youth of the Kingdomemay 
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-artakeofitz andthoſe who live not in 
:he ae wherein they may profit by your 
£x+1ypic,will be inſtructed through your 
<£:1-#r:d bounty, The Nobility tor a cer- 
tain honors you,and frequents your courr, 
more through duty, and inclination, then 
for «ny parcicular intereſt, And Sir give me 
leaverto tell you, that by this foundation 
you will moſt powerfully win all their 
hearts to your ſervice, The Parents,whoſe 
greatc {t care 13.for the good bringing up 
of thzir children, will bleſs your defigne 
and you ſhall bean occaſion of joy in all 
families, which were often wontto their 
greatpriefto lee thale who ſhovld bertheir 
glory and chiet tay, proye ignorant, rude, 
and groſfs,(I will not fay brutiſh) all their 
3 lifetime. We may both in Court and 
s Country find Dancers ; Fencers, and the 
: like caow ; But men. capable of negotia= 
\ tions, managing of affairs of moment, 
. know ing the humors of nations and how 


z totake the belt advantages thereupon of 


{uch men, I ſay there is but a very ſmall 
number to be had any where : which 
cauſeth your Eminency to be ſo much 


oppreſi:d with bufineſs, being your ſelf 


; forced to huvea vigilant eye, and aſſiſting 
; handevery whete, both within and with- 
' © ttheKingdom and to bear the burthen 


of the whole ſtate, having nonctoeale or 
a{liſt you. Stran- 
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Strangers have long expeRed this eſta- 
blifhment , eſpecially the Northern nati- 
ons, who are ſo defirous to learnthe French 
tongue , that they have ſet up fchooles for 
the attaining to It, in their own coun=- 
tryes; yet with very ſinall profit, becauſe 
rhat thoſe which teach it, are not perfe& 
maſters of it themſelves; ard beſides, to 
to learne a language compleatly, it is ab= 
ſolutely required to abide for a time in 
that country where it isnarurally ſpoken 
by men, -women, and children. Many 
therefore come over into France, where 
they receive again bur little fatisfaRionz 
for hxving private and particular maſters, 
they ſpend peradventure ſome part of the 
day inftudying cf French , and the reſt of 
their time they are amongſt the'r coun- 
try men, in whoſe company they ipeak 
nothing but their o yn countrie language: 
whereas if they did dayly meet in afſem- 
blies of French Gentlemen , keeping com- 
pany with them, and continually hearing 
the Profeſſors of Sciences, and Maſters 
of E xerciſes, they wouldeafily attain the 
true countrie accent and pronurciation, 
and return home well contented and fa - 
tisfed, Have not they juſt cauſe of com 
plaint againſt us, if we neglc& a thing 
of ſuch great moment, and which would 
be ſo profitable tous? 
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As ſfoore as the newes . of this eſta. 
bliſhwment (tall be divulged, we ſhall fo- 
dainly haye a mighty concourie of all the 
Northerne Nobility : and the great men 
of thoſe Countries will be glad to have 
ſuch an eccafion to bring up their Chi1- 
dren in the company of the flower ofthe 
Fi ench Youth, cogaineamongſt them that 
a&tyereſfle, ard civility which is ina 
manner naturall cothem, learning with- 
all Sciences, Languages, and E xetciſes. 
And on the other fide the French without 
enytravaile, by thus frequenting with 
ſtrangers, ſhall learne the manners, cuſt- 
omes anddiſpofitions of other Nations. 
By this meares ſhall ftrangers taſte the 
mildnefſe of our Climate, and fee the 
katelinefle of our Government, our Lane 
guage ſhall flouriſh in all the Northerne 
parts, where it isalrcady in ſo much cre- 
dit, that it isordinarily (poken in the Em- 
perors, the Kings of Poland, SWeden, and 
Denmarkes Courts, in the SWi//ers Coun- 
try, and in Hollanc'; fo that it is a Kind of 
j3gnominie to a Counter, to have no 
Knowledge of the Frenchrongue, And fo | 

will theEcchoof your praiſes ſound eye- 
ry where, and your Citty grow famous 
thorow outthe Liniyerſe. 
; Your Citty of Kichelien Sir ſtands in 
; @ moſt wholſome aire, fruittull and ps 
ant 
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ſant Countty. and a moſt delightful: ſci- | 
ruation: As forthe wholſomneſle of the | 
aire , there are ( befides experience ) ſe- 
yerall pregnant reaſons for it. - Firſtthe : 
ſoile being dry, and {andy , theſubterra- | 
neall yapours cannot lurke nor lie hid- 
den thece tocorruptthemſelyes, & exha- 
hng cafily , finding free paſſage thorow 
the pores of the Earch , they can not de- 
generate into. malignant exhalations, as 
might inte che lower region of the aire, 
Secondly, the City ft:nds open and ex- 
poſed to the moſt wholforne windes , 
namdy the North wind, which hath its 
free paſſage by the plaice of Champigny:; 
and on the -Zaft ſide likewiſe , there be- 
ing nolet 'to- hinder it from receiving the 
benigne influences of the Sunne. And con- 
trariwiſe: it is cloſe ſheltered from thoſe 
windes and aires which ordinarily bring 
contagious. -diſcaſes and mortalities '2- 
moheft'us ; being defer.ded from -. the 
Southern wind by a thick and high 
wood , and fromthe aire ofthe Sea by a 
great hill; which is Weſtward, _ 

The fruntfulinefle and goodneſle of the | 
foile appeares by thewoods; the trees ine= | 
ver growing up to that height 'in a bad 
ground ,- and likewiſe by the Cornand 
Vines which grow plentifully upor; the 
Councer ſcares of _ ditches: Briefly in 
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: all Tueaine, which is eſteemed tobe the 
| Garden'of France, there are not rarer 


Gardens, nor producing better frnits, As 
for the ſuperficies of the Earth , it is cove- 
red with a great quantiry of Simples of 
{urpaſſing virtue , and the inſide is reple- 
niſhed with yarious Mines of Sulphur, 


- Bitume, Vitrioll, and Iron, and the'very 


Caſtl: and town ditches were full of Mi- 
nerall Springs, wh'ch could not bepre- 
ſerved b:cauſe they Iliy too low, Now 


theſe Mineralls, and Simples . can not 


chuſe bur fill the aire with wholeſome ya- 
and ſpirits, which continually ex- 

e from them, and purific and free it 
from corruption. The Scicuation is nei- 


therhigh norlow, in a-plaine Country, 


a moſt cemperate Climate, watered 
the Mable, a fmall River running by Re 
cbelieu, | well woodded with lofty Trees, 
which are certaine evidences of the anti- 

ity of the houſe, tapiſtred with Mea- 

wes » with ſmall hills rifing amidſt 
them, from which one may of all fides 
diſcoyer the horizon, by which our 
view is pleaſant]; bounded by an equall 
diftance fromthe Towne; there growing 
Vines upon the faid: hills that produce 
molt excellent Wine, Now ſeeing the aire 
ofits owne Nature is alike inall places , 
and thatthe goodneſle or malignity of it 
pro- 
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proceeds from the ccleſtiall influences » 
the ſoile, the Scituation, and the winde *» 
which fill it with good orill yapou:'s » 
which wee breathing ;amid(t, are h© 
chiefe cauſe ofour good, or bad con(i:mu- 
tions: Secing 1 ſay a!l theſe circumitan>- 
ces concurreſo favourably , it would b© 
ablurd toſay that the aire is not mide 
and benigne in that City ane places ad- 
joyning, and it was queſtionlefle thot ow 
the concurrences of to many rare quali- 
ties, that this Conntry brought forth the 
moſt powerfull Genius, and fublned 
Spirit , that ever was Known in Frence. 
And though your Eminencie- was COr= 
ſtrained to give the water its courſe the- 
row certain channels; that was not by 
reaſon of its deadnefle or mooriſhneſle ; 
there being no marſhes or Randing peols 
inthat County, bur it was todraine the 
water out of ſome ponds which formetly 

encompaſled an old ruinated Caftte. - 
The Cuy was indeed at firftincom- 
modated by certain wells, whoſe waters - 
communicating of the quality and taſte of 
ſome Mines, were not httirg for common 
uſe; But your Eminencie conſidering 
that the goodnefle of waters was one of 
the chicfeſt ' things that belonged to a 
mans health, and therefore the Romans 
in their encamping. would alwaics make : 
F. 5-; ChoI&S: - 
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choice of ſuch pleces as had. wholeſome 


waters in them : You Sir have cauſed 
ſpring waters to. be -brought f. om with- 
out by Pipes and Conduits, both into che 
Towne and Caſtle, which preſerye the 
Inhabitants in perfeRhealth, Wee mult 
confeſle that atthe firſt, when they began 
to work there, the digging up of the 
ground-' did much wncommodate the 
workinen,, who lying many times upon 
rmeground, attracted the moiſture there- 
of: and the yery buildings, when they 
were new, cauſed diſeaſes amongſt their 


firſt inhabirants. But ſuch ditcommodi- ]. 


cies as theſe are likely in all places And 
have wee not in our daies (cer, when they 
firſt built upon the Church Mariſhes, 
they were hardly habitable, and many of 
thole who dwelt there firft dyed, and now 
there is not a braver p'ace about Paris ? it 
nthehabitation of an infinite number of 
I adies of quality, whoare alwaicsexcee- 
ding carefv!l of preſerving their healths. 
And now likewiſe in Richelieu people of 
all ages, and ſexes, Iv? in iuch perfect 
health, that though the Town b<efull of 
ople of all trades, yet no, Phyficians 
ave as yedhabired themſe! yes there. ſee- 
ing no employment there for their pro- 
'feflion. , | 
Ifany falle reports haye paſted thereof 
1n 
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in former times, wee muſt impure it to 
the:malice and — of oy! neigh- 
bourmg ctownes, which enyying thisCatyes 
greatnefleand glory, have bin the authors 
and-raiſets ot them : {and falſe rumors 
have this common with riyers, that the 
finther they run, the more they increaſe: 
{o thele calumnies have been ſpread far 
into remote countrics,- andtothe Court t 
ielf, where it hath been reported ,* that the 
country was comag'ous, andina manner 
inbabnable : and ſomE officers of this city 
have alſo cauſed this fuſpition to increaſe, 
who having land and bulineſleselſewhere, 
tohaye a pretence to abſent themlclyes 
from heme, where by their places they 

were bound to refide, have leconded thoſe 

ſltanderous reports : which things have 

heretofore hincired many from comming 
tolettle cheir abode amongſt us, and haye 
been no ſmall hindrance to our affairs. But 
Sir,{mnoe your Academy hath been {etled in 
this your citty,the profeflors thereo? have 
fo ftoutly oppoſed this-error , upon ſcye- 
ralt occaſions, that people are now un- 
deceived, and thoſe falle rumors begin to 
ecaſe, ruth appearing -dayly to the con- -- 


" : RP | 
Fmal'y ifrhe Scivation of the city of- * 
Riche ies be. »dvaniap'ous 'the firuftire © 
and fabnck dwxreot is rao" - 
| * 
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ble.Can there be a more ſtately and mag. 
x tficent ſight, then tuch a_row of houſes, 
or rather Palaces, as are all uniformely 
buile in that and ſpacious: ſtreet 
which leades from the Royal] place,(where 
our Academy ftands ) to the. Cardinall 
om where you have built that Stately 

hurch, which is a magnificent and au- 
chencicall monumentof your picty ?; Can 
there be any ſtatelier or compleater buil- 
ding , thenthe Caſtle , with its Courts, 


Park , Chanrels, Gardens, and other De- . 
pendencies belonging to it * Were eyerſo - 


, Many rare and excellent peeces of work- 
man{hip, all manner of Arts ſeen toge- 
ther,elpecialiy for Tapiſtry,Sculpture,and 
Painting © Your Gallery, wherein are 
drawn tothe life the battells won, vito= 
ries obtained, and c_ conquered by 
his Majeſty? So that Greece ,[taly, and all 
cthey places of the world, which are re- 
nowned for their ind and curioſity, 
ſeemto haye been ſpoyled of their moſt 


z recious ornaments to adorn the place of 


y our birth. But I will not undertake par- 
ticularly ro deſcribeall the rarities o? this 


place; they would fill upa volume, I will 


therfore be content .o lay onely thus much, 


that they come. hither already from all. 


parts, as the 


Oracles ,. to 


did in former times tothe 
behold thoſe race Antiquities 
v 


mm 
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which were: admired throughout the 
world. | ts 
Wee may therefore trily' ſay,that Ri. 
chelieu is 2 molt fitting and convenient 
place toſertle your Academy in: Firſt be- 
cauſe the inhabitants themſelves fpeakas 
pure French , as- can be: ſpoken inany 
part of France; Whittisa great advantage, 
ſeeing the' delign+ could: hardly take ef- 
fe&t in 2 _ where ill Language wete 
ſpoken. Secondly , the -Countrie round 
about it abounds with all manner of 
commoditie , it is ſituated at<quall dis- 
ſtance, from the Rivers of Loire , and 
Vienna, Which arethe beſt nurſes France 
hath: and likewife from the havens - of 
8rittanny, and Poitou, from whencemay 
be had all manner of things conducing to 
mans life : :it Rands' ina place of repoſe, 
retired from turmoil, and negotiations of 
traffick,: {elected as it were a purpoſe for 
men {ſcriouſly and quietly ro apply them- 
ſelves wholly co Diſcipline and Exer- 


cies. 

Thirdly it Rands almoſt: in the mid- 
dle and center of all France, amidſt thoſe 
Provinces where che worſt French is ſpo- 
ken; Low.-3rittenny, the lower Poitou, Pe- 
rigord, Limoſen, Auvergne, Gaſeoigne,and 
other Countries there about, from-whence 
they may the more convyenicntly ſend _ 
youths. . 


I,z© oh ready way for 


ens and corre their de- 
_ and learne the true accent and pro- 
n of the French, : ; 
y, itisneat theRiyer Loyr.t * 
upon the bankes whereof all firangers de- 
Th = tO be, for the moſipartin Orleans , 
Blogs, Taws,s \Saumursdngiers, Nantes, and 
all thoſe Cizies by. which that faire Rives 
runges, And finally belides all theſc ad- 
vantages of Scituation,, - your F mincnc'® 
when you pleaſc mayendow ic v th luch 
franchiſes and immunities as you ſhall 
think fit, & as other Princes and eminent 
men have done, who haye founded Ci- 
t esand Univerlities. - 

But (ys _ word omen is 
now of Jae moſt improperly appropria- 
ted to the Gymnaſtick, and to the in- 
rung of youthin the Art of riding, be 
{uch as know rot the property of termes : 
whereby tha: Luſtre cf this foundation 
mighthe eclipſcd, and {irargers cauſed co 

ine the Academies of Richeliew to 
beli e other Academies, appointed one» 
ly forthe compkatirgthe carriage of the 
body, and adorning the outward behavi- 
our: Wee have thought it frrring in this 
place ro m2 ke known, that the art of ri- 
dingts but one paſts cular thing taught in 
our \ cademie, wich being (ct! up by the 
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properly, a true Vniverſity of Sciences, 
whereunto your Eminencic haththoughe 
- good to acide as accefiory, and depend- 
ing thereon; the 4rt of managing; bt hor- 
ſes, and other Exerciſes of thebody; ro 
leave unto poſterity, in the place where 
you were born, a compleat and perfect : 
Modell for education of Gentryard No- 
bility, and torcform the diſorders which 
were crept imo other Colledgesand A- 
cacemies of this Kingdome, -wnee )heſe 
two ſorts of perfections are taught feye- 
rally , againſt the Maximes of all the 
Politicians as have bcen informer ages: 
who were all of opinion, th1t the Mind, 
and Body,.ofinanthe twoeſlentia}l parts 
of our being, ought to be exerciſed , and 
inſtructed both at one time, Becauſe. 
that even asthe Exerciſe of the Body, ; 
withcut that of the Mind, breeds a kind 
of. Cruelty, and Iniolencieinus; evenſd / 
the Exerciſe 'of the-Minde, without 
that ofthe Body, caul(ech a kind of Nice- 
nefle and ftupidity. Wherefore your Emi- 
rencie, who knowes better then any, how 
much it concernes the ſtate, to have irs 
Nobles throwly pofleſled, and qualified 
with rare quaitics both of bedy and 
min; hath molt pru-entl» ordered that 
of thoie eignt ' ro'flors, wh-r-of this 
Academy chiefly ccnlifts, fix ſhould ho 
or 
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for Sciences, and the other two for E xer= 
cites, To'this we may adde,that Uniyer- 
ſives both in antient and-Mederne times 
have alwaies been, and till are called by 
the name of Academies; witnefſe thoſe of 
Alexandria, Athens,Paris, Alcala, and ma- 

ny other. | 

Thus your Eminencie in reuniting the 
Exerciles of the body to thoſe of the mind, 
procures this advantage to your Acade- 
mie, that it being a Nurſerie for Sciences, 
which ordinacily attra& a concourle of 
youth from all parts ; there will neyer be 
any want of Schollers for the Exerciſes 
of the body, as Fencing,Dancung, Riding, 
and the like, whereby the teachers there- 
of being in continuallemployment , this 
Academic will not be fubje& to tho!e 
failings, as othersgzwhich are not keptup 
by Sciences, and one diy have ftoreof 
Schollars, and the next. day arc without 
any. 

And finally 1 know thatthis Cicy, by 
reaſon of its name, and eminent qualities 
of the founder, is aiready famous through - 
outall this Kin2dome, and amongſt tore 
rain Nations allo; So that if your E mi- 
nencie continue your fayour towards this 
defign.your Academic wil caule this to be 
oneof che moſt populous and flouriſhing 
Cities of Europe ;. not Icfle renouned _ 

other 
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other Cities, which our Kings have ho- 
nored with the Profeſſions of Divinitie , 
Canon and Civill Law, Phyſick and 
Arts; and equall to either Mar/ejlles, or 
Alexandria, or any other ancient Cities of 
Greece, with all theityceums and Potti» 
coes. 

There are ſeyerall waies to make Ci- 
ties populous, and adoraecd , namely 
Commerce, Jurisdi&ions, Franchiſes 
C—— T rades, and Handy- 
crafts, But the moſt noble way of inal 
fying and aqagee= > be! them, is by means 
of Sciences » which were the cauſe that 
Memphis in Egypt, Athens in Greece, Ns- 
ples in Itlie, and Paris in France, have 

own up to ſuch magnificence , thar 

ey havedrawn all Nationsof the world 
tocome and behold them with admixa- 
tion, 
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STATUTLIES 


AND 


ORDINANCES 


| For the Government 


Of the Acadenue, or Royall 


Colledge, founded by Order 
from the King,in tht Giry of Ri- 


chelieu: Under the proreRion of the 
Dukes of Richelien, 


AGaSS H E Royal Acaderme, ablifh - 
"i; ed in the "ity -of Ric CH ; 
SY ſhall be governed by a Direfher, 
RS 97 Superviſe. 

— The Superviſor fhall take the 
= Oath of Allegeance to the King , 

before the Duke of Richeliey, 
The Superviſor (hal appoint men to ſupply the pla- 
£5 4s ſball fel word ,either by death or bs 
whs 
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who after they have been there ayear or two,fhall 
be preſented to the King by the Superviſor to re 
ceive their letters Patents , if the Profeſſors find 
them worthie thereof. Andduring their ſaid time 
of Regency or Probation, they ſhall enjoy the ſame 
Rights and Emoluments , as other Profeſvors 
e. 

The Superviſor ſhall not depoſe or diſplace any 

Profeſſor, without the generall — Ne the 


reſt. 

The Superviſor ſhall provide ſchoolmaſters 
and Officers for the" faid Academy , who (hall 
have reaſonable - and ſufficient wages aſſigned 
them.” ..- 4 1.7 bs wy So. a. 4 No A 

The Superviſor ſhall have power to _— School- 
maſters and School miſtreſies : to whom be ſhall 
preſcribe a Method, to teach the children ofthe city 
to read and write well. 

; The ſuperviſor ſhall have power to call and 
break off all afſemblies,as ſhall be to deliberate upon 
irs touching the commonalty,wherein all things 
all be decided by P{urality of woices. 
The-Deangor Ancienteft Profeſſor, ſhall ſupply the 
iſors place in his abſence, and performe his 


e. 

The Academy ſhall be provided: with moveables 

and utenſiles, at the common charge of the Pro- 

feſors, andif any of them chance to dy, or leave 
1s place,the part and portion which be ſhall have 

in the common goods, ſhall be kept for him or bis 

heires,according to the eftimation as ſhall be made- 

thereof by the T#d Profeſſors. 

The Incomes- which ſhall be received: of- the 


Scholars, ſkall be laid in Common , and. divided 


equally 
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equally between the Superviſor, Profeſſors, Horſe- 
rider,and Maſter of Defence: 

The Superviſor: having firſt dedufied the twen:- 
tieth-part thereof for other Maſters wages , offe- 
cers, Servants, and other charges needfult or the 
maintenance of the Academy. | 

'The Profeſſors, 4s near as poſſible may be,ſhall 
of themſelves jupply all ' the claſſes one after ano- 
ther,and ſhall ſucceſſively teach all the Sciences. 

The Profeſyrs, to perfet# themſelves every day 
more and more in the Sciences, ſhall dayly conferre 
one hour in the day concerning their ſtudies; and 
what the one knoweth not, the other ſhall be ob- 
liged to teach bim. 

The Profeſſors of Sciences ſhall take their pla- 
ces in all aſſemblies after the Superviſor, accordling 
to the order and time of their reception, and after 
them the Ruerry, or Horſe rider, and Fence. ma- 


er. 
The Profeſiors ſhall in their turnes every ſun- 
day cauſe Wk tpardtin to be beld. 7 
The Profeſſors, according to the antient cuſtome 
of the Univerſity of Paris, fhall not diffate any 
writings in the claſſis for Sciences: every one ſhall 
have bis book printed,and by that meanes,the time 
which ſhould be ſpent in writing , ſhall be more 
profitably employed in repetitions,and diſputations. 
The Profeſors ſhall not uſe any books in tea- 
ching of Sciences and L anguages,unleſſe they have 
been firſt examined and approved of by the whole 
company, , - 
The Profeſſors ſhall care fully teac b their ſchol- 
lars, and cauſe them often to rehearſe the Defini- 
: tz0ns, 
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tions, Diviftons, Theoremes, and Propoſitions of . 
Sciences and Arts. | 
_ The Yrefeſſors: ſball finiſh their. courſe of Phi- 
leſop®y n 1%. years, tedchmg the Sciences , Arti3 
| Humanity in fix diſlin Claſies 4s. follew- 
eth, | <4 | 
.,. Namely In the fixt Glaſſis they fball teach | 
I Grammar » the Card in Plane, Chronologic, | 
* and Geneologie. | | 
: In the fifth, Hiſtory, Mytholagy, Pocſie,and 
' Rhetorick, -- + | F | 
In the fourth, Logick,and Morall Philoſophy, !: 
Namely Moneſticall,Ceconomicall,end Political, } 
In the third, the Elements of Geometry , and 
. Arithmetick, together with the pradtice of bath of 
' them,end Muſick, | 
'- Intheſecond, Naturall Philoſophy in generall, 4 @ 
end particular with Phyfiologie, and Pathologie, | |þ 
and Metaphyficks. &4 
in the firſt,the Mechanicks , the Opticks , (&c. 
Aſtrohgie,Geograpby,and the Gnomonicks. | ( 
The ſame Profeſiors,who-in the morning taught t 
; 
{ 


* Sciences, ſhall in the efternoon teach Languages, 4 
| In order as followeth, ; 


| = \ Namely,. ln the ſext Claſſis they ſhall: teach 
the Mp ei ur Tanatey Dhh (&: Onomaſia, 
. by Nomenclature, conformable to; things as 
h : well natural as arteficial. | | -4 
- / ln thefifth, Grammar, writing of Epiſtles, | 
' the Curious Method, and Commeninus. 
| © In the fourth, the Quantities, Terence, Ho- 
| race, QuintuF"Currtius, and the Poets. Y 
* - Inthethird,the Figures, Tullics Ofhces, Vis- F-: 
Re, | 
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- In the ſecond , th#'Printipley of the. Greeke 


EI prebeminence wifith it hath &- 
(n\the Srfb4> 306" Origine and\Genias' of the” 
| Greck, .batin, Ijdlian\ Spaninhi gat Frenels ; 
gues, the'conformily and difference 1Hat bs be- \ 
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' The- ner), or Horſe-maſſer', * Rence-muſter ;\ 
ard 6then inferion Maſtery ſhall teach rhejr! faves 
ral Exerciſes every day at a certain howy#*; *\ buib 
the Schollers divided ints ſeveral companies, ſhall 
come to learn but once in two daies, - according t0 
ſuch order as ſhall be appointed them. 

On Feſtruvalls and Holidates, the Querry or 

 borjerider ſhall appoint running at the ring , and 

at the Quintune; and the Fence maſter ſhall cauſe 
his Scholars .to Exerciſe on thoſe dates publickly, 
and ſometimes fight at Barriers. 

The Scholars ſhall be bred up in the feare of 
God , and their due allegeance and obedience t9 
their King. The Sch1lars ſhall jojntly learn Sci- 
ences, Languages, and Exerciſes, at ſuch houres 
os ſhall be fet down by the Superviſor, who ſhall 
alſo have power to diſpenſe with any of the up- 
on lawful necafinn,”* WI TESTES 

Every week there ſhall be one play day appoin:- 
ed for all the Scholars. 

The Claſſes ſhall alwaies open the next day af- 
ter Saint Luke's day, and the V acations ſhall be- 
gin the firſt day of September. 

The laſt fifteen dares of Auguſt , they ſha!l 
publickly diſpute upon general poſitions tn all Sci- 

ences 
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- And to encourage .the rakes ; 
of Sciences, mos of = 3. 
certain prizes, or. rewards di &-. } 
mo alen, pe 4x he merit, 7 wk ; 
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